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BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES. — The AUGUST 
CATALOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 
at prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and 
will be sent post free upon a to 
W. H. Smita & Son, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W. 0. 


WILFRID M M. ‘VOYNIOH. 





THIRD pas sT OF BOOKS. 
Royal 6vo, pp. 279-438, and Plates XVII. to XXXVIII, 
Parworeat Cowrents: MUSIC, EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS, BINDINGS, BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, 
AMERICANA, &¢.— 2s. 6d, post free, 


CATALOGUE Wo. 1 ‘ out t of print. CATALOGUE 
SOHO | Pest Sree, on ap 
‘tion a” 1, s0m sovaRe, W 


ILLIAMS “NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES | post free on application. 


& 





AEDEKER'S & BADD&LEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS, 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post 
free on application. 
DuLav & Oo., 87, o Square, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—265s. each given. “ Bells 
and Pomegranates,” 1841; J&ckson’s 
“Old Paris,” 1878 ; Jorrock’s “Jaunta,” 1848 ; 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore's “ Alpe 
in 1864"; Cook’s “ Foxhunting,” 1826; George 
Meredith's Poems, 1851; Scrope, ‘4 Salmon 
Fishing,” 1843. 2,000 other Books wanted. 
List post free.—Baxkur’s Great Bookshop, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





H gy ote vot ga a promptly and accurately | perimen 

4 wel « 1,000 words. Sam - 
and re thn ti- Gopioa Adare 
Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N 


YPE- WRITING.—Authors’ MSS,, neat, 
rompt, accurate, 10d, per 1,000 words, 
Duplicates, Translations, French d- 
ence, and Literary or Technical Work.— 


NIVERSITY OOLLESE of WalLBs, 
ABERYS' 


CLASSICAL LECTURESHIP. 
The Council invite AprLticaTions for the 
of Assistant Lecturer in GREEK and 
TIN whee the above College. Stipend, £120 


ar pplications together with Testimonials, 
must be in the hands of the undersigned 
rom. w further particulars Sotoone 
Created) not later than Saturday, Septem- 
ber 7th, 1901. 
T, MorTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
Taly, 1901. — 1901. 





GUNDERLAND SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
and ART. 


APPOINTMENT OF MasTERs, 


The Committee of this School is 
to receive APPLICATIONS for the of 
HEAD Master and SEcoND MasTsEs. 

The Head Master’s will be £250 per 
annum, rising £15 ann for three years. 

Master’s will be £130 
per annum, rising £10 annually for three 
years. 

The gentlemen selected must devote the 
whole of their time to the service of the 
School, 

Applications, stating qualifications, age, &c., 
and accompanied with three recent testi- 
mi gg tara ate ow aby ag Bho 
signed, from whom full particulars may be’ 
obtained, on or before August 15th, 1901. 

JAMES PATTERSON, Hon. Sec. 

School of Art, 

Town Hail, Sunderland. 


Was ber.—MISTRESS for 
MATHEMA OS and PHYSIOS. (Ex- 


tal). Degree or equivalent essential ; 
a gat ge diesirable--HraD MISTRESS, High 
ool, South Hampstead. 


ANTED at ONCE.—SHORT STORIES, 
ARTIOL —— all kinds of 
BLAOK and —Send stamp 
for eas London Li 
and Artistic Agency, 1] and 12, New Stone 











Mrs. MICHEL, 31, Craven Street, Charing Oross 


Buildings, W.C 





MUDIE'S LIBRARY — 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSORIPTIONS for 8 Months, 6 Month 
and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
mony Sgn Pais te. <a gee, oF Sa 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR ' 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brom Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
aT euicets Wi, Lembo: 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mancuzsrzn. 


| Bago LIBRARY, St. James'sSquare,8,W 
Patron—His MasgsTY THE G. 
President—LesLizt STEPHEN, 

Vice-Presidents—The Rt, Hon, LorD CTON, 
the Rt. Hon; A. J. Banrour, M.P,, the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. H. Leoxy, M.P., D.O.L. 
HEBBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

Trustees—Rt. Hon. Lonp AvEsBuRY, F.RS., 
Rt, Hon. Bart of Rosesgey; Rt. Hon. 
Sir M. Grant Durr. 

The Library contains about 200,000 

Volumes of Anciént and Modern Literature, 

in gg 





om, #3 


according 

Fitton Volumes arv allowed to Oguntry, en 
Ten to Town Members. 
from 10 till half-past 6. CaTaLocus, aoe rik 
Edition, 1888, 5 vale, weak Sua, bales Sh 
to Members, 16s, 
0. T. Hacperc Waicur, LL.D., 

Secretary and Librarian. 








PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“* Soft, Mellow, De- 
lightful. Carriles the 
Wild, Rough Scent 
of the Hightand 
Sreeze.”’ 


RED 





'Sold throughout the 
World. 


DELICIOUS. 


WHITE 


COFFEE. 


For Breakfast & after 


2°, 
ih 
& BLUE 


N 
Feeenene. 0. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCES AND 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANE. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON; W.C. 


OURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


drawn below £100. 


27, 


SHARDS. 2, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Holborn. 
ress, “ Brrxezcx, Lowpor,”’ 





Dinner. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Eers 


GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


(SELECT TRADE) 


FOR THE COVER PAGES 
oS A st ees em 


TERMS, 4&c., ON APPLICATION, 
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“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY GOMPETITIONS, 


New Series.—No. 98, 
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‘Twixt Plate | 
and Lip; 


OR, 


The Common Sense of Eating. 





New Novel by 





entitled 


TRISTRAM 





A Heatta Hanp-Book FoR Every Day, 
Wirth Sprecran ADVICE as TO Diet aNnD 
REGIMEN IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS, 


| stalls, and Libraries. 


A PopuLtaR SUMMARY OF THE SYMPTOMS 


MR. MURRAY has just published u 


ANTHONY HOPE, 


OF BLENT, 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, Book- 


Price 6s. 





OF DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, 


Anp A Notre ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


RATIONAL TREATMENT OF THOSE 
AILMENTS. 


lath EDITION. No, 294, 


York Jow 


oe 
FEDERAL “GOVERNMENT for the UNITED KINGDOM and the EMPIRE. 


. A. Brassey, 


*,* This little book may be recommended to 
the general reader as a sound and safe 
guide to the common sense management 
of the stomach. The Publishers, at 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, will be pleased 
to send a free copy to any reader of the 
Academy. Early application necessary. 


A REMNANT of BUDDHA’S BODY. 
to the FOUNDATIONS. 
BEAU. NASH. By Caariges WIitxrys, 
WOMEN as HOME WORKERS. 
THE MEDITERRAN®GAN SCARE— 
1, By Arcarsatp 8, Huxp. 
Epmunp RopeErtson, ee C., M.P, 
POSTAL, PETTIFOGGING. By J 


—_— a — 2 By 


LONDON : 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


LAST MONTH: the Liberal Imbroglio. 


THE CONGO STATE and the BAHR-EL-GHAZAL. 

THE EMIGRATION of GENTLEWOMEN: a Woman’s Word from Natal. 

DOWN-TRODDEN IRISH PROTESTANTS. 

THE DANGER of the WAR OFFICE REPORT. By Sipneyx Low. 
By Percrevat Laypon, 

By the Hon. Avsereon Heenuerr, 

RESENT RAGE for MEZZOTINTS, 


a CIDEK INDUSTRY in FRANCE and ENGLAND. 
By Lavy Kwyieatcey, of Fawsley. 


THE SUPREME COORT of the UNITED STATES. 
By Sir Wemyss Retr, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
— AUGUST, 
HOW AMERICA REALLY FEELS TOWARDS ENGLAND. By Saqvrs. E, Morrarr (of the “ New 


1901. 


By the Hon. 


By Eruunp D. Moret, 
By 8. Sraprre, 


By Joun F. Taytor, K.C, 


By W. Roserrs. 
By C. W. Rapcurrre Cooke, 


Hennixer Hea rox, M.P. 


By Joun Macvonett, C.B., LL.D, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 








A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated, 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, Jate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BREOON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAW 
FAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMO and ABER 
CONWAY, COLWY 


LETH VEV. 
A BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG, 
BARMO HARLECH, ORIOCIETH, and PWLLHELI 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER: GLOUCESTE 
ILLS and the SPAS of MI 








& CHELTENHAM. 
D WE WALES. 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS, 
1s.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 





io... ane not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for a & guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ’—The Time 

“*It very emphatically tops them all.”— aily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. OC. COOK and E. T. COOK, 
With Index of 43 500 References to all Streets and _— of Interest. 


Llanyollen : DAKLINGT« 1N & Co. 
Srimpxin, Marsmart, Hamtitow, Kerr, & Co. Ltd., The Railway Buokstalls, and all Bookseliers. 


Londor : 
Paris and New York: Brerano’ Ss. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free, 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 


Sermons, 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons, 
THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
ons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the pel by John. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 


mons, 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.c, 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may still be 
obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
8s. 6d., on application to the Office, 43, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 

















$2 Tne Academy. 3 August, 1901. 
OUR HIGHLAND DAYS.| THE THRUSH: |CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
A Periodical for the Publication of ANN 4 UN CEMENTS. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
DR. JOHN KENNEDY. 


With a Sketch of his Later Life by his Son, 
HOWARD ANGUS KENNEDY. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, ts. 


‘Dr, Kennedy was a fine specimen of honesty and 
independence, and left behind him a great record of 
scood work,”’—Spectator. 


“Will be read with interest by all who knew or 
were influenced by this eminent Congregationalist 
writer and Divine. In the early part of the book will 
be found some interesting reminiscences of religious 
life in the Highlands in the first half of the last 
century.” —Literature. 


“Many picturesque reminiscences of life in Scotland 
during the early part of last century are given.” 
Morning Leader. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“PEEP OF DAY.” 


BEING THE LIFE STORY OF 
MRS, MORTIMER. 


By her Niece, Mrs, MEYER. 


With an Introduction by the 
REV. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


With a Photoyravure Portraitand [Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


“It describes how the ‘ Peep of Day’ came to be 
written, and tells many new anecdotes of Miss Bevan, 
who in her early womanhood was a great friena of 
Mr. H. E, Manning, who became the famous Cardinal. 
A number of letters from him, and details connected 
with his youth, will be fouod ia the volume.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


A DAINTY GiIFT-BOOK. 


Dedicated by gracious permissionto Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra. 


OUR GRACIOUS 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


By the Rev. Canon FLEMING, B.D., 


Of St. Michael's, Chester Square. 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Queen, 
from a Painting by Edward Hughes, and 
3 Illustrations of Sandringham, 


Crown 8vo, white cloth gilt, and gilt 
top, 2s. 6d. 


“One cannot predict the limits of the sale of such 
a book, There is perhaps no preacher of the day who 
appeals 80 much to the great men of the country, the 
able men of the country, and the young men of the 
country as Canon Fleming.’’—Queen, 


“Canon Fleming has never found a more inspiring 





subject for his Courtier-like pen tha. the gracious | 
lady who shares the throne cf our Sovereign. 
St. James's Gazette. 


“A brief and eminently readable sketch of the | 
Queen,”’—Scotsman, 


**A charming booklet,’”’—Dai/, * 


Pablished by 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOOIETY, 
INCORPORATED, 





56, Paternoster Row, London. 


Original Poetry 
Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 
PRICE FOURPENCE PER MONTH. 
By OrpER AT ALL BooxKsELurRs, 


An Edition de Luxe, now limited t> 50 copies, 
sumptuously printed, is also published at Half- 
a-crown per month. This Edition, being rare 
and of intrinsic merit, must eventually become 
valuable. 


Since its origin, on the first day of the New Century, 
Poems have already appeared in ‘‘ faz TarusH”’ 

from the following well-known Authors :— 

Dr. Richard Garnett; W. E. Henley; Emily Hickey ; 
C. W. Wynne; Mackenzie Bell; F. Prevost Bat- 
tersby; Keble Howard; Harold Begbie; A. P. 
Graves ; Nora Hopper; L. Alma-Tadema ; Norman 
Gale ; Dr, Gilbert Murray; John Hutchinson ; The 
Hon. Albinia Brodrick; Arthur Symons; N. Car- 
ruthers Gould; Clifton Bingham; E. Tindal Atkin- 
son; Lady Margaret Sackville; Hamilton Aidé ; 
Sir Wyke Bayliss, P.R.I.; Victor Plarr; Edgar 
Fawcett; Lady Gilbert; the Rev. W. J. Dawson ; 
and Mullett Ellis. 

Other Poems by Eminent Writers are promised, 
Amongst the Contents of the Aveust NumsBer are 

Poems by Lady Firorence Dovetas, and a Sonnet by 

the great Loxp Lytton, 

The Sonnets in the Newnham College Prize Com- 
petition are also published in the Aveust NumBer, 
and the Rules relating to “‘ Tux Turusn” Prize Poem 
Competition (Six Prizes), First Prize, Ten Pounds 
sterling. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1030.—-AUGUST, 1901.——2s. 6d. 


A BORDER BURN. By ALFRED AUSTIN.—THREE 
YEARS WITH THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE. 
~—— THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Parr I.—ACROSS 
THE HIMALAYAS IN MID-WINTER. Br THE EARL 
OF RONALDSHAY. —— FOUNTAINBLUE. By JOHN 
BUCHAN.— PORTLAND. By MAY BYRON.——SPECU- 
LATING ON A DOUBLE EVENT.——MUSINGS WITHOUT 
METHOD:—Tue Worsuir or Sreep—Tue Universat Passion 
or Racino—Tue Conseqoent Decay or Sport—Tue Devetor- 
went or Carcket—Tue Hustier ow Lireratcas—Tae Vanpat 
at Work — Marsce Hitt axnp Hooarta Hovse —“ Busa- 
Whacxine.” THREE NOVELS. By G. 8. STREET. 
A SIDE-SHOW. By “ LINESMAN.” —— A LANGUID 
SESSION AND A LIBERAL FARCE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsvreu anv Lonpow. 





vow READY. 


Was Alfred King of England? 
By A SAXON, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 

A brief review of one of-our latest text-books, 
showing the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
the Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. 


Harpison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


MR. EPIGTETUS, JuN., HIS BOOK. 


Wherein is set forth 
Common-Sense Philosophy for the Conduct of Life. 
Social Written for Unsophisticated and Simple-minded Folk, 
and for those who ignore every form of Conventional Religion. 
A Theme for the Twentieth Century and until the Milleanium 
shall Dawn. 
By BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 61., post free. 
Jouxn Hevwoop, Deansgate and oe Manchester. 

London : a and 30, Shoe Lane, B.C, 


‘“‘ THINGS THAT ARE. MADE.” Devo- 


tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 
Now 


» Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
ones 1s. “a free. 
THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 
Lectures on the Principle of Nonconformity. By 
P, T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.’ *— Manchester Guardian. 


London: 


/ ANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lrp., 
1 and 22, Furnival, Street, E.C, 





A REMARKABLE NEW “NOVEL. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. 
ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 
175,000 Copigs SoLD IN AMERICA. 


A MAGNIFICENT NEW WORK ON 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


FAMILIAR BUTTERFLIES AND 
MOTHS, 


By W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.E.S., 


Assistant in the Zoological Department, British 
Museum (Natural History). 


Illustrated with 18 beautiful Coloured Plates, 








THE BEST POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
NOW READY.—In 1 Complete Volume, 
price 7s.-6d. 


CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


Profusely Illustrated with Coleured 
Plates, &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED —Price 5s. 
THE FIRST HALF-YEARLY VOLUME 


OF 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Containing the first portion of 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S Great Story, 
** KIM ’’; Complete Stories, &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Boards, price 33, 6d. ; 
cloth, 5s. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ 
MIDSUMMER VOLUME. 


With Pictures on nearly every page. together 
with 6 Full-Page Coloured Plate-, 
and numerous [Illustrations —- in Colour. 


A SUPERB PANORAMA @f the SIGHTS 
and SCENERY of the British Isles can be 
viewed in the great Art Work which Messrs. 
Cassell § Company are about to publish in 

FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, price 6d. net. 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 


ICTORIAL BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

Each Part will contain 32 pages of 
beautiful Fine-Art Pictures exquisitely re- 
produced from Copyright Photographs. 

PART I., with which will be given a large 
Rembrandt Photogravure of the magnificent 
picture EDINBURGH FROM ARTHUR’S 
SEAT, by J. MACWHIRTER, R.A., will 
be ready on AUGUST 14. 


THE WORK ba ~ BE COMPLETED IN 
PARTS. 





CASSELL & cnmiae LIMITED, London 
and all Booksellers’ 4 
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Price Threepence. 
[Registered as a Newspaper.] 








The Literary Week. 


TWELVE French novels, each representing a phase of the 
fiction of the period, have been newly translated, and will 
be published by Mr. Heinemann, with coloured plates by 
French artists. Each book will contain a short biographical 
note by the editor (Mr. Edmund Gosse), and an introduction 
by a well-known writer. The sequence of the series will be 
as follows: Stendhal’s Za Chartreuse de Parme, with an 
introduction by Maurice Hewlett; Balzac’s Les Dewa Jeunes 
Mariées, with an introduction by George Moore; Dumas 
péere’s La T'ulipe Noire, with an introduction by Dr. Richard 
Garnett ; George Sand’s Mauprat, with an introduction by 
“ John Oliver Hobbes”; Mérimée’s Carmen and Colomba, 
with an introduction by Arthur Symons; Victor Hugo's 
Notre Dame de Paris, with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang; Octave Feuillet’s Ze Roman Cun Jeune Homme 
Pauvre, with an introduction by Henry Harland; Dumas 
fil’ La Dame aux Camélias, with an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse ; Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, with an intro- 
duction by Henry James; Alphonse Daudet’s Le Nabab, 
with an introduction by Prof. W. P. Trent; Jules et 
Edmond de Goncourt’s Renée Mauperin, with an introdue- 
tion by James Fitzmaurice- Kelly ; and Guy de Maupassant’s 
Pierre et Jean, with an introduction by the Earl of Crewe. 


More than once R. L. Stevenson acknowledged that he 
owed much to Patrick Walker. To the new edition of 
Walker's Bibliographica Presbyteriana, which Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton will publish in the autumn, Mr. Crockett has 
contributed a Preface, from which we take the following : 


And then how triumphantly graphic he is! Consider 
the account of the killing of ,F ny Brown, the carrier of 
Priesthill, and the appalling spectacle of Peden the Prophet, 
on that grey dawn an he took his farewell, coming out of 
the door of the doomed house, saying to himself, “ Poor 
woman, a fearful morning !” and then, twice over, “ A dark, 
misty morning!” It makes one shiver as one reads. 

I have always thought that a great deal of the incision 
and directness of the late Mr. Stevenson’s style in narration 
could be traced to his familiarity with Patrick Walker’s 
account of the death of John Brown. Those curious in the 
matter, and familiar with the wonderful histories of Alan 
Breck and David Balfour, will be able to parallel many 
phrases in a somewhat remarkable manner—that is, not at 
all literally, but in the spirit of them. Mr. Stevenson him- 
self, when taxed with the fact, only responded unblushingly 


et 


with, “ Well, you’re another ! 


Tue Daily News published on Thursday a long and 
informing article on “ The Book Sales of the Season,” with 
a list of fifty-four works that realised £100 or more. Six 


books brought £400 and more. They were: 

Shakespeare. First Folio ............0..s.cescecsees £1,720 
Caxton. The Ryall Book ............. itincienkesen 1,550 
Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress. First Part. First 

Edition. Gri NE sonnans De caccetcctenssenenes ae” 
Shakespeare. Titus Andronicus. 4to............. 620 
Gray. Designs by R. Bentley for Six Poems. 

“Ode to Poesy” and extra stanza of “ Elegy” 

im Gray’s @UtO. .......s.sceeeeees Aqunaaseoneesscossess 400 
Rappresentatione S. M. Maddalena .............+ 400 


The first four items are record prices. 


“Tn a remote country inn,” writes a travelling correspon- 
dent, “where I was weather-bound for an afternoon last 
week, I found, somewhat to my astonishment, a sixpenny 
edition of John Inglesant. I read that remarkable book 
through again from cover to cover, and I now look back 
upon that wet afternoon and evening as containing the 
most interesting, and, may I say, the most. fruitful hours 
I have spent for a long time. A few days later I learned 
from a letter by Mr. Charles Linnell in the Atheneum, that 
since its first issue, in 1881, 81,250 copies of John 
Inglesant have been circulated. Good! That is still some 
94,000 copies behind the advertised (American) circulation 
of Alice of Old Vincennes, but 81,250 copies in twenty 
years of such a book is very gratifying in the interests of 
sincerity and fundamental brainwork. You may care to 
paste in your common-place book this, “The True Story ” 
of John Inglesant, from Mr. Linnell’s letter : 


With the exception of the author himself, the MS. of 
John Inglesant was seen by no one but Mrs. Shorthouse and 
the lady who copied it for the press. The copy was finished 
in 1877, but it was put by and was seen by no one till 1880. 
In January of that year the author took it to Mr. Rickman 
King, to whom he had been recommended by his brother, 
Mr. Edmund Shorthouse, and requested him to print it. 
The first proof was sent on February 20 and the last on 
June 11; the first bound copy on July 1 (100 copies 
were printed). Some seventy were presented to the author’s 
personal friends ; the rest were sold by Messrs. Cornish 
srothers, at one guinea each. One copy was sent to each of 
the Birmingham morning papers, one to the Atheneum, one, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Linnell (Cornish Brothers), to 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., and one to the Guardian, On 
August 18 appeared a very gratifying and talented review 
of the book in the Birmingham Daily Gazette, written by Mr. 
Walter Sylvester, brother to the then proprietor, Mr. A. A. 
Sylvester, to both of whom Mr. Shorthouse was a perfect 
stranger. The Atheneum reviewed the book very favourably 
on October 30, 1880, and the Guardian also favourably on 
January 19, 1881. The Birmingham Daily Postalso noticed it 
on January 14,1881. The MS. was never sent to any publisher, 
and these were the only copies presented to the trade. The 
Rev. Arthur Jamson Smith, one of Mr. Shorthouse’s most 
intimate friends, sent the copy he had received to Mr. Arthur 
Johnson, of All Souls’, Oxon, who, after he had read it, sent 
it to Mrs. Humphry Ward, who took it with her on a visit 
to Knapdale, the residence of the late Mr. Alexander 
Maemillan at Tooting, and’ read some passages to him. 
Mrs. Ward told Mr. Johnson that Mr. Macmillan would like 
to have a copy, and one was immediately sent to him. 
Mr. Macmillan wrote to the author that he would be pleased 
to publish it. 750 copies were published in two volumes at 
25s. They were ready by June 16, 1881. They sold 
readily. On an afternoon of the following month, July 16, 
Mr. Gladstone called on Mr. Macmillan, in Bedford-street, 
“specially to thank him for the copy which had been sent 
him” in the regular course, “and to ask him to tell the 
author that he thought it a work of real genius, and of 
a class that interested him greatly.” He added that there 
were a good many mis-spellings in the Italian proper names. 
Mr. Gladstone never wrote publicly about the bock, but it is 
understood that he talked about it a great deal to his 
personal friends. The second edition, in two smaller 
volumes, was ready. in December, 1881, at 12s. It sold 
enormously. This is the true story of the publication of 
John Inglesant, 
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One of our readers seems to have stumbled, at this late day, 
on an interesting confession by Sir Walter Scott in his own 
handwriting. While looking over the second-hand books 
on a stall in the Market-place, in Coventry, he found a copy 
of the fifth edition of Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, dated 
1806. On the inside of the fly-leaf is a short note in 
pencil, which runs as follows: 


Whilst I read this, I feel ashamed that I have written it 
because I see many things, which even in my Judgement as 
the Author appear only worthy to be erased. 

Comparison of the handwriting with Scott’s, says our 
correspondent, indicates the genuineness of the note. He 
adds that he is in a difficulty about the edition. “In the 
bibliography of the Lay in Lockhart (Macmillan, * English 
Classics’) only four editions are given for years 1805 and 
1806, but this, called the fifth edition, 1806. I shall be 
greatly obliged if you can explain this anomaly. I do not 
suppose the copy has any great value, unless the note 
is genuine; in which case I imagine the value would be 
enhanced.” We cannot explain it without further 
reference ; and meanwhile, perhaps a reader can oblige. 








Mr. Kiptine’s spirited remarks, “ The Lesson,” printed in 
the 7'imes of July 29, scarcely fall within the scope of a 
literary paper. But for the sake of auld lang syne we 
quote the following : 


We have spent some hundred million pounds to prove the 
fact once more, 

That horses are quicker than men afoot, since two and two 
make four: 

And horses have four legs and men have two legs, and two 
into four yoes twice 

And nothing over except our lesson—and very cheap at 
the price, 


For remember (this our children shall know : we are too 
near for that knowledge) 

Not our mere astonied camps but Council and Creed 
and College— 

All the obese, unchallenged old 
overlie us— 

Have felt the effects of the lesson we got—-an advantage 
no money could buy us ! 


things that stifle and 


Is the successful conduct of a first-class magazine an 
editorial feat or an operation of nature? The Editor of 
Harper's Magazine self-sacrificially inclines to the theory 
that a magazine “simulates the operations of Nature.” 
The following does not. seem too long to quote : 


It is not made out of hand; it is born and it grows. 
There is a certain inevitability about it from the outset. 
li is not a matter of so much capital or even of so much 
brains. The richest man living, assisted by the most 
brilliant talent that wealth can command, might publish a 
magazine, as he might own and run a yacht for pleasure, or 
a factory for profit, and he might make a panel venture. 
His magazine might win general popularity if wisely con- 
dueted with that end in view, or, if so designed, might 
atledjuately oceupy some special field. Magazines have been 
started in that way—7.e., from outright intention and with a 
definite scheme and backed by abundant material and 
intellectual resourees—and have succeeded. But for a 
magazine to be not merely successful, but institutionally 
important, entering so intimately into the life and thought 
of a people that its inevitableness is conceded, something 
more is necessary. There must be an imperative call for it 
in the conditions attending its birth, so that its emergence 
weems spontaneous. It must in itself have the power of 
creative life, making large demands upon its environment. 
Even its sponsors in baptism may not comprehend its genius, 
und must needs wait upon it with patience and docility, 
such plans as they make for it being modestly tentative. If 
they unwittingly put upon it an unnatural burden, it will 
assert itself with that miraculous strength that in the 
germinant seed lifts a paving-stone. As money cannot 
make nor mind invent this living thing, so they are 
not adequate to its continuance. The pattern of what, 
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according to its own genius, it is naturally meant to 
he dominates its development. It refuses to be the toy of 
the artificer or of the doctrinaire. Else it could have no 
life, but only such motion as may be imparted to a machine. 
There have been a few such magazines in this country and 
in England, having a “touch of nature” in them from the 
first, by which they are distinguished from all others. 
When any new species of organic life appears upon the 
earth, it is because it is allowed by the existing conditions. 
Thus it is with human institutions. The class of magazines 
of which we are writing come in like manner, by permission, 
and the circumstances permitting them enter into their 
texture and complexion. In the case of Blackwood and in 
that of the Atlantic Monthly, it would seem that a group of 
writers called each of these periodicals into being to serve 
as their organ of expression. How many of our readers 
know who were the first publishers of the Atlantie Monthly ? 
Then, again, as in the ease of Harper’s, and afterwards of 
Scrilmer’s, the character of a publishing house and relations 
already established with its constituency through its pub- 
lications, hecome the fostering elements of a magazine’s 
growth. 





One of the English magazines that may claim to have 
affinity with a natural growth is the Cornhill. Thackeray 
preferred to compare it to a great ship, and himself to its 
captain. But, ship or tree, the Cornhill has reached this 
month its 500th number, and Mr. Austin Dobson writes 
with sparkling drops from the Castalian spring. Preserv- 
ing Thackeray’s simile, he says (in the current number) : 


For two-score years the tumbling spray 
Has fallen from our bows away ;— 
What change of skipper and of crew, 
Since first the CorNHILL sailed the blue, 
Grain-laden, Master, THACKERAY ! 


TROLLOPE, GEORGE Extot, GASKELI —nay, 
Our own dear “ BLackstick ” of to-day,— 
What wealth of genius old and new 

For two-score years ! 


Once more we steer across the bay, 
With no vain thonght our hearts are gay :— 
Our log is clean, our course is true ; 
What we have done we mean to do— 
We hope, once more, to lead the way 
For two-seore years ! 
Hurrah ! 


Tug Cornhill, by the way, contains a very readable 
anonymous article on “The French Press.” The writer 
points out how the instinct for news is growing in the 
French papers at the expense of those traditions which 
still make them the most literary newspapers in the world : 


The desire first and foremost to get at the fact, rather 
than to produce brilliant “copy,” has during the last decade 
been creating a veritable revolution in French journalism. 
We had the most signal proof of this when the Matin, at a 
considerable pecuniary sacrifice, for the first time in the 
whole history of French newspaper organisation, made 
special arrangements with the Times, sending to London 
M. Stéphane Lauzanne to provide its readers with such of 
the latest information concentrated at Printing-House 
Square as could interest Paris. By this initiative it shat tered 
the protective monopoly of the Havas Agency and spurred 
its contemporaries to imitate it. Two great daily news- 
papers, the Echo de Paris and the Journal, sent corre- 
spondents to London, and English facts and English opinion 
are now constantly reported in their columns as elaborately, 
and on the whole as accurately, as is Parisian life in the 
English newspapers. 


SevERAL correspondents point out that the “ Notes 
and Queries” column of the Manchester City 
News has been running for a_ considerably longer 


period than “twenty-one years and a half.” The time 


claimed by Mr. Potter Briscoe (in regard to the Notting- 
ham Guardian) has a “ run longer than for any other such 
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feature in a provincial paper.” The Manchester paper's 
notes were begun, it seems, in the issue of January 5, 1878, 
and have been continued without interruption ever since; 
a period of twenty-two years and a half. During the whole 
of that time they have been edited by Mr. John Nodal. 
For the first eleven years of the publication of these Man- 
chester Notes and Queries in the columns of the paper 
they were reproduced in volume form, and these reprints 
fetch a high price on the rare occasions when they are 
offered for sale. Other contributions have also been 
published separately by their writers, including 
Reminiscences of Manchester Fifty Years Ago (1880), by 
Josiah T. Slugg; Outlines of the History of Saddleworth 
(1888), by Morgan Brierley, and numerous smaller books 
and pamphlets. 


Ovr recent Johnsonian competition has found an imitator 
in the place of its kindly engendure—namely, the Rambler. 
“The hebdomadal Acapemy,” says the Editor (What. have 
we done to be called hebdomadal?), “ playing Moth to the 
Rambler's Star, has instituted a Contention among the 
Wits [good], who are invited to imagine a Conversation 
between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell on their Perusal 
of Mr. Le Gallienne’s Paper in Number 210.” More than 
this, he has commissioned Mr. Helm to essay the same 
feat. For reasons which will be obvious, our heart inclines 
us willing to see verisimilitude in the following speech by 
dear old Bozzy : 


Mr. BosweE.: Just now, at the Ferry-stairs, I encountered 
the last Victim of those horseless Vehicles, the oily Stench 
of which is wafted across the Styx when the Earth-wind sets 
this Way. He informed me that the AcapEMy, a critical 
Journal of much Influence in London, has offered a Prize 
for the best imaginative Report of a Conversation between 
you and me, Sir, on the Substance and Style of an Essay 
which, as he happily had the Rambler’s No 210 in his 
Pocket when he was run over, he permitted me to read. 


The conversation ends as follows: 


Mr. BoswE.L: Sir, you are harsh. But you, Sir, were 
the special Star of all Moths of fine Taste. 

Dr. Jounson: Very likely, Sir. Look at poor Noll 
Goldsmith, who demands of every new Comer from Loudon 
if his Comedies are yet played and his Poems recited in 
Schools and Colleges. Pooh! Sir, Mankind has always been 
the same. Do you think, Sir, that Tully did not want to |e 
praised in the Forum, or that Plato did not derive Satisfac- 
tion from the Applause of his Disciples? Why, Sir, I do 
not deny that the Literary Club was more agreeable to me 
because Burke and Reynolds and Langton professed to delight 
in my Conversation. 





Tur Bookman for August contains an illustrated article 
on Mr. Hall Caine and his work, which will be read with 
interest at the present juncture. The writer, Mr. J. E. 
Hodder Williams, is enabled to give the first full and 
authentic biography of Mr. Hall Caine published ; and at 
the same time his article contains interesting particulars 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, The Eternal City, with a 
description of the author’s plan and purpose in writing 
it. On the same authority it is stated that Mr. Hall 
Caine contemplates laying his next novel in the Isle of 
Man; and it may derive something of its character from 
the recent failure of Dumbell’s Bank. In short, it is 
likely to be concerned with Capital and Labour. — But 
Mr. Caine will rest first; and then there is that law- 
suit in which literary folks take so much interest. 


Audrey, by Miss Mary Johnston, the author of The Old 
Dominion and By Order of the:'Company, is announced 
for publication early next year by Miss Johnston’s 
publishers, Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. Miss 
Johnston’s two previous books have already reached a sale 
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As we 


of over 426,000 copies in England and America. 
have already pointed out, Miss Johnston is very young 


to have achieved so remarkable a success. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note what Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris says of these two novels. He recently wrote: “I 
think Miss Johnston’s two books represent, with respect 
to their art, their style and their noble ideals, the high- 
water mark of American fiction that has appeared since 
Hawthorne died. I have read pretty nearly every 
American story of the better class, especially the so-called 
historical novel: none compare with Miss Johnston's 
books.” Such is Uncle Remus’s opinion. 


As Lord Beaconsfield’s novels are little read nowadays, 
and less talked about, it is rather refreshing to find an 
article on them in the Mew Liberal Review, by Mr. 
George W. E. Russell. Mr. Russell entered Parliament in 
1880 for the express purpose, as he tells us, of dethroning 
Disraeli. But he always enjoyed his books, and in his 
present eulogy he reads bits aloud to us in the manner of a 
choice reader. There is no better way to create an 
appetite for an author. Take this “dig at philosophy ” in 
Vivian Grey: 


Watch that lively looking gentleman who is stuffing 
Kalte Schale so voraciously. The leader of the idealists, 
a pupil of the celebrated Fichte. . . . The first principle of 
the school is to reject all expressions which incline in the 
slightest degree to substantiality. Existence is in his opinion 
a word too absolute. Being, principle, and essence are 
terms scarcely sufficiently ethereal even to indicate the 
subtle shadowings of his opinions. Matter is his great 
enemy. My dear sir, observe how exquisitely Nature 
revenges herself on these capricious and fantastic children. 
. . « Methinks that the best answer to the idealism of M. Fichte 
is to see his pupil devouring Kalte Schale. 


“An excellent piece of chaff at the expense of a grave 
young lady,” is Mr. Russell’s remark on the following : 


“What a pity, Miss Manvers, that the fashion has gone 
out of selling oneself to the devil.” 

“(ood gracious, Mr. Grey !” 

“On my honour, I am quite serious, It does appesr to 
me to be a very great pity. What a capital plan for younger 
brothers !” 


After Vivian Grey came The Young Duke, and Mr. Russell 
recalls the words of the elder Disraeli when he heard of it : 
“ My son write a book about a duke? Why, he has never 
seen one.” In this book Mr. Russell finds much that. is 
tawdry, vulgar, and grotesque, but he amuses us with the 
following passage, descriptive of a debate in the House of 


Lords : 


Lord Exchamberlain thought the nation going on wrong, 
and he made a speech full of currency and constitution. 
Lord Deprivyseal seconded him with great effect, brief but 
bitter, satirical and sore. The Earl of Quarterday answered 
these, full of confidence in the country and himself. When 
the debate was getting heavy, Lord Snap jumped up to give 
them something light. The Lords do not encourage wit, 
and so are obliged to put up with pertness. But Viscount 
Memoir was very statesmanlike, and spouted a sort of 
Universal History. Then there was Lord Ego, who vindi- 
cated his character when nobody knew he had one, and 
explained his motives hecause his auditors could not under- 
stand his acts. 


Venetia is read still by students of the lines of Byron and 
Shelley, on which it is founded. Mr. Russell quotes the 
deseription of the death of Marmion Herbert (Shelley) : 


The sea had washed on the beach another corpse-—the 
form of Marmion Herbert. It would appear that he had 
made no struggle to save himself, for his hand was locked 
in his waistcoat, where at the moment he had thrust the 
Phedo. He had been reading to the last, and was medi- 


tating on Tmmortality when he died. 
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After his first. brief Premiership, that is to say, after the 
Gene,al Election of 1868, Disraeli went into his study and 
wrote Lothair, perhaps his greatest novel. Mr. Russell's 
account of it is interesting, if not new: 

Lord Houghton, who reviewed it in the Edinburgh, wrote 
thus to a friend : “There is immense and most malevolent 
curiosity about Disraeli’s novel. His wisest friends think 
that it must be a mistake, and his enemies hope it will be 
his ruin. He told Longman he believed he was the first 
ex-Premier who had ventured on a work ot fiction. If he 
had said this to me, I should have suggested M. Guizot’s 
Méditations Religieuses.” 

The popularity and, in a pecuniary sense, the success of 
Lothair were instantaneous and immense. Put the judi- 
cious grieved, and the solemn shook their heads, and the 
critics (possibly because they found themselves defined as 
the men who had failed in literature and art) were unmer- 
ciful. And, indeed, it was easy to make fun of Lothair. 
The hero was a namby-pamby creature, and, though his 
career in some points resembled that of Lord Bute, whose 
submission to Rome had been the social wonder of the 
moment, he had littke enough in common with that interest- 
ing and virile character. Then the unbridled and unblush- 
ing adulation of rank and wealth, so happily caricatured in 
Lothair, set the ordinary Englishman against the book ; and 


the descriptions, exact though they were, of such homes as ° 


Knole and Trentham, and Stafford House and Norfolk 
House, seemed, to the unitiated, apocryphal and absurd. 

The portraits of eminent persons were recognised as life- 
like. Probably the late Duke of Abercorn and the late 
Duke of Sutherland were pleased ; but Cardinal Manning 
regarded the portrait of himself as an act of political 
revenge ; and Bishop Wilberforce wrote: “ Lothar is all 
you say. But my wrath against D. has burnt before this so 
fiercely that it seems to have burnt up all the materials for 
burning.” 


Ir is some years since any new work by A. Mary F. 
Robinson (now the wife of M. Duclaux, Director of the 
Pasteur Institute) has appeared in English; and many 
readers will, no doubt, be pleased to hear that a collected 
edition of her poems is in preparation, This volume will 
be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, and will contain some 
new poems, together with selections from the five books 
of verse issued by the same publisher. Mme. Duclaux’s 
first husband was the late Prof. James Darmesteter, founder 
of the “ Revue de Paris,” of which Mr. Fisher Unwin is 
the English publisher, and she is a frequent contributor to 
the review. 


Bibliographical. 
Rumour has it that Mr. Leslie Stephen is engaged on a 
Life of George Eliot, and somehow or other I do not 
take kindly to the suggestion. It is not that Mr. Stephen 
is not to be trusted to produce a readable and even valuable 
volume ; it is that one feels as if one had read about George 
Kliot almost all that one cares to read. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Stephen is the author of the memoir of 
Mrs. Cross which figures in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. That he knows his subject we may be sure. 
But is there any real necessity for telling the old story all 
over again? Quite a literature has grown up round George 
Eliot. There is the biographical and critical stady by Mr. 
Gieorge Willis Cooke (1883); there is the monograph by 
Miss Mathilde Blind in the “Eminent Women” series 
(1883); there is the official Life and Letters, by Mr. J. W. 
Cross (1885); there is the littie work by Mr. Oscar 
Browning in the “Great Writers” series (1890); there is 
a book on the Early Home of George Eliot (1891); there 
is the miniature Life in the “ Westminster Biographies ” 
(1901); and there is the biographical sketch by Mr. Kegan 
Paul. A book discussing George Eliot as Moralist and 


Thinker appeared in 1884; and, as for the critical essays 
We have yet to see 


on her work, why, they are legion. 
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what Mr. Stephen will do for us, but the prospect is not 
altogether cheerful. 

We shall all, [ am sure, be very pleased to have a collected 
edition of the poems of Miss A. M. F. Robinson (Mme. 
Duclaux). It is true that she has not resisted the tempta- 
tion to belong to another nation—that we have to regard 
her now almost as a Frenchwoman who once condescended 
to write in English. And her talent as a poet, too, was 
slender. Her work was pretty, but little more. Still, 
pretty it was, and, as far as bulk went, there was a fair 
amount of it. We had The Crowned Hippolitus (from 
Euripides) in 1881; The New Arcadia, and Other Poems, in 
1884; The Italian Garden: a Book of Songs, in 1886; 
Songs, Ballads, and a Garden Play, in 1888; and A Retro- 
spect, and Other Poems, in 1893. That is a very tolerable 
show. We must not forget, either, that we had, in 1890, 
a volume of Lyrics from the Works of Miss A. M. F. Robin- 
son, who, by the way, brought out eighteen years agoa 
novel called Arden, but has not} repeated the experiment. 

The editor of the Thrush, I observe, promises us a sonnet 
by “the great Lord Lytton.” The phrase is ambiguous, 
for it is conceivable that Mr. Mulfett Ellis may mean Robert 
Lytton, while, more probably, he may mean Bulwer Lytton. 
I fear he stauds alone in regarding either of the Lyttons 
as “great.” And, as regards Bulwer, we all know that he 
was not a poet at all, though he wrote, I take leave to think, 
a good deal of really vigorous verse. He was also truly 
remarkable for his versatility—for his unquestionable suc- 
cesses in so many fields. It is not, I submit, permissible to 
despise the man who produced My Novel, A Strange Story, 
The Coming Race, Harold, The Last of the Barons, The Last 
Days of Pompeii, Richelien, Money, Caxtoniana, and The 
Student. Yet no one has dreamt of including him among 
“ English Men of Letters,” “ Great Writers,” or any similar 
series. He seems to have had little or no attraction for the 
critics. | can recall no estimate of him more recent than 
those of George Brimley, Nassau W. Senior, and W. Cald- 
well Roscoe. Perhaps he will find a sympathetic “ appre- 
ciator ” some day —a little less enthusiastie, no doubt, than 
the editor of the 7'hrush. 

The late Mr. R. H. Newell was, if I remember rightly, 
one of the American humorists whom Mr. John Camden 
Hotten introduced originally to the English public. One 
recollects that, for a few years or so, the Orpheus C’. Kerr 
Papers had a considerable vogue. Personally, I found that 
a very little of them went a long way. One of the most 
notable of Mr. Newell's books was that entitled Avery 
Glibun ; or, Between Two Fires. The preface to this was 
one of the shortest on record: “ Avery Glibun being my 
first essay in sustained fiction, it seems remarkably prudent 
to say no more about it.” I find that Mr. Newell published 
in England about fifteen years ago a story called There Once 
Wasa Man. His name, probably, is known to very few 
English people of this generation. 

I note the announcement of a new farcical piece, which 
the authors have entitled, comprehensively, “ Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson.” I wonder if they have ever read, or 
even heard of, a book by Anthony Trollope, called The 
Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, which 1 recollect 
perusing some thirty years ago. Modern playwrights are 
fond of putting the words “Smith,” “ Brown,” and “ Jones,” 
into their titles, but of “ Robinson” they have hitherto 
made but little use. 

“ T see,” says a correspondent, “ that Mr. William Watson 
has been singing the praises of Simon de Montfort. —perhaps 
on the principle that led C. 8. Calverley to ‘enthuse’ over 
an organ-grinder ‘for a change.’ I have an idea that Mr. 
Watson is not the first bard to celebrate De Montfort’s 
character and achievement, but I cannot recall the name of 
his predecessor in eulogy. Can any of your readers help 
me? Of course, | am well aware that Joanna Baillie’s 
De Montfort was not the historical Simon.” 

THe Bookworm. 

















Reviews. 
The Prince of Pessimists. 


Schopenhauer: a Lecture. 


(Black. 1s. 6d. net.) 


In 1858 appeared in this country a Cyclopedia of 
Biography, in four volumes, which dealt with the living and 
dead celebrities of several nations. It is remarkable that 
this work skipped from Francis Schooten to John Schorel, 
as though the philosopher did not exist who, in 1818, 
brought out Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. 
Schooten, and not Schopenhauer! it seems incredible, but 
the fact remains. At this date Schopenhauer furnishes the 
bible of all who preach the incurable badness of human 
nature, and the advantage of annihilating desire. And— 
fitting revenge!—the Encyclopedia Britannica devotes 
nearly ten pages to Schopenhauer and none to Schooten and 
Schorel. Mr. Bailey Saunders has accomplished a useful 
task in giving us a concise account of the leading ideas of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, for the benefit (perhaps) of those 
persons who fight shy of the colossal World as Will and 
Idea, because its author advises that it be read twice, “ and 
the first time with great patience.” 

Says Mr. Saunders: “ That the world is the manifestation 
of Will everywhere one and the same is the truth which he 
declares his system to embody and all his writings to 
expound and illustrate.” Will is “all and every kind of 
energy ... an effort towards being.” Says Amiel, who 
felt flattered by Schopenhauerism, “he refuses to believe 
in the new man, in any real progress towards perfection ” ; 
and with this statement we may well associate the 
philosopher’s own words in Haldane and Kemp’s translation 
of Die Welt (book iv., ch. xli.) : 

Death reaps unweariedly. Yet . everything is always 
there and in its place. ... The plant always thrives and 
blooms, the insect hums. . . . The cherries that have already 
been enjoyed a thousand times we have again before us 
every summer. The nations also exist as immortal indi- 
viduals, although sometimes their names change ; even their 
action, what they do and suffer, ix always the same, although 
history always pretends to relate something different, for it 
is like the kaleidoscope, which at every turn shows a new 
figure, while we really always have the same thing before 
our eyes. 


By. Thomas Bailey Saunders. 


This passage brings us face to face with the doctrine of 
predestination. Schopenhauer’s man is born with certain 
ancestral qualities ; they are himself ; his actions are merely 
the result of their movement. Hence the theological drama 
of temptation is lodged in the exercise of those qualities, and 
its dénouement is predetermined by what they are and the 
_way in which they are related with one another. Man is 
merely the phenomenon of a will, and, since he is not the 
arch-willer at whose behest he crept into being, he is not 
free. He is naturally, and even in his altruistic struggles 
and tears, inexorably selfish. Duty is a meaningless ex- 
pression. As for love, “ All love, however ethereally it may 
bear itself, is rooted in the sexual impulse alone.” And 
sexual impulse in general is “simply the will to live,” the 
will, of which all persons and things are the expression, seek - 
ing to express itself once more, and as harmoniously as 
circumstances allow, in the offspring of two lovers : 


The delusive ecstasy which seizes a man at the sight of 
a woman whose beauty is suited to him, and pictures to him 
a union with her as the highest good, is just the sense of the 
species, which, recognising the distinctly expressed stamp 

of the same, desires to perpetuate it with this individual. 

The lover is the dupe of the species, of the world-will. 

These ideas involve a great contradiction of Christianity ; 
they are not, however, so morally debilitating as they 
appear at a first hearing. For an intellectual man who 


wakes up to the thought that the universe is, as it were, 
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playing at life and playing with him as the result of an 
immense desire to feel its own life, must necessarily acknow- 
ledge in himself a hostility to the Power that speculates in 


his ignorance for its own amusement. The clank of his 
shackles arouses his combativeness ; he breaks them. This 
act does not imply freedom—there are many slaveries ; but 
the slavery of Kentucky in bad old days was not the slavery 
of Georgia. Bondage to the world-will may, however, be 
temporarily escaped by means of the intellect when it 
declines to be enfeebled by sensual indulgence and to 
fetter itself by the concept “ duty.” The result is clairvoyance 
in the limited, yet mystic, sense of seeing things as they 
are. No one for long sees things as they are. Their colour 
is in the eye, their sound in the ear ; but the one is misread, 
the other misheard, even if we allow that ear and eye 
receive authentic impressions. But, says Mr. Saunders in 
eloquent paraphrase : 


To the man whose intellect is most fully detached from 
his will [the things of the world] reveal themselves in their 
true nature. He sees them not as they are in relation tu 
other objects, . . . but in their real significance. He sees 
in each of them the manifestation of the Will at a particular 
stage, the outline of the ultimate form or archetype which 
it embodies. . . . Every object thus contomaiaed for its 
own sake alone and in its eternal meaning is, according to 
Schopenhauer, beautiful. 


The clutch of the world-will is, ove apprehends, least 
disastrous on the artist—especially the musician who, in his 
medium, represents “not this or that particular joy or 
sorrow, pleasure or pain, but joy and sorrow, as it were 
in the abstract, and pleasure and pain as they are in their 
very essence.” 

And this brings us back to Schopen/iauer’s disdain of his- 
tory, that ocean of particularities—history, which Boling- 
broke followed an ancient author in calling “ philosophy 
teaching by examples.” He sees in history no motion 
towards the Tennysonian “far off divine event.” He sees 
simply the maélstrom of man’s badness, and that badness 
is, in his estimation, very bad indeed. It is hardly profit- 
able to quote him in the full tide of his misanthropy, but 





.« few lines may be devoted to explain it. It is not con- 


sidered unlucky to rail at life from an armchair. There 
seems a fortification in distrust and abuse. It is sometimes 
good policy to affect to despise a treasure. The egoist 
who between 1788 and 1860 revelled in knowledge and 
the comforts of the body stuck to his own life with the 
pertinacity of any optimist for all his despising of life and 
men. He lived on the ground floor to be safe against fire ; 
he carried his own razor about with him to avoid infection. 
He was, we may conjecture, a man who would not have 
willed self-annihilation. But he saw, as one born on the 
eve of Europe’s blood-drunkenness, man’s rage for havo 
and revenge, and in the spectacle of negro slavery in the 
United States man’s appetite for cruelty and the fruits oi 
grinding wrong. He read his London 7'imes, too, and was 
aware of crimes committed for insurance money in moral 
England. Our pet hypocrisies were glass to him. — It is 
to be feared much goodness was brick to him. Yet he 
acknowledged a kind of altruism, which we may call the 
transference of self. His dull life was not always dignified ; 
the throwing of a middle-aged seamstress downstairs 
brought him into irksome contact with the law. But what 
of his life? It is not his philosophy, though his couscious- 
ness of personal imperfection may have enhanced his sense 
of the imperfection of mankind. No one has denounced 
more logically, more eloquently, than he the: miseries and 
vices of mankind. To read him when in pain is to hear a 
man swearing for us. That is his smallest service, but it is 
a noticeable one. 

Nietzsche falls foul of his impulse to be the unriddler of 
the world. We demur. The hymn tells us to “ dare to be 
a Daniel,” and Daniel was a prophet. Prophecy may not 
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be meat, but it is wine. Tempted by a splendid mirage, 
man explores the desert. He who has read The Critique 
of Pure Reason, as Schopenhauer would have men read 
it before they proceed to his own masterpiece, is in need 
of refreshment. Schopenhauer provides it not only in the 
speculation, which we suspect is the staple of prophecy, 
he provides it in his brilliant wit, his aphoristic wisdom, 
his English reasonableness, which atone for his envious 
diatribes at the expense of Hegel, the colleague who emptied 
his lecture-room. It is true that, as Amiel says, he 
“ simplifies” too much, and that his concept “ Will” be- 
comes paradoxical in excessive application. But he is— 
how un-Kantian this seems !—continually referring to and 
criticising life. He is, when all is said, the most practical 
of German philosophers. 


Hebrew History and Letters. 


The Social Life of the Hebrews, By the Rev. Edward Day. 


(Ninuno.) 

Tuar the glory which the piety of eighteen centuries has 
woven around her history has at length departed from 
Israel requires no better proof than this well-written little 
book. As one of the “Semitic” series, edited by Prof. 
Craig, of Michigan, it aims at being, in the words of its 
prospectus, “ popularly scientific,’ while its author, as a 
clergyman of we know not what denomination, cannot be 
supposed to write without, at any rate, an ulterior view 
to edification. Yet, instead of the magnificent race of 
vonquerors towering above the neighbouring peoples as 
much by their inherent superiority as by the visible pro- 
tection of Heaven, he shows us the Hebrews as a few 
savage clans, of mixed origin, learning the arts of life, 
religion, and everything we call civilisation, with some 
difficulty, from the more cultured peoples among whom 
they had thrust themselves. He does not even disguise 
their inferiority in warfare, of which he says they made 
“ sorry work,” and somewhat sarcastically adds that it was 
lucky for them that they “ were seldom opposed by forces 
more disciplined than their own before the Assyrian armies, 
in the ninth century, began to devote attention to them.” 
We are inclined to believe, even without the proofs that 
le offers, that Mr. Day’s picture of Israel is truer to 
nature than that instilled into us in our youth, but it 
certainly is not so picturesque. 

To come to particulars, Mr. Day divides his social history 
into two periods, which he calls “ The Time of the Judges ” 
and * The Time of the Monarchy.” In the first of these, the 
clan was, as he says, the form of social organisation, and it 
was not until the last-named period that the Hebrews 
showed any sense of nationality. Under the Judges, we 
see them passing from a nomadic people into an agri- 
cultural one, and in so doing acquiring some of their 
later characteristics. We may cast aside, says Mr. Day 
in effect, any attempt to extenuate the cruelties committed 
by them in their conquest of Canaan, because it never really 
took place ; and the wars of Joshua, as recorded in the Bible, 
are irreconcilable with the fact that the Canaanites re- 
inained superior in numbers to the Hebrews. He thinks it was 
from these Canaanites, situated as they were in the midst of 
the great empires of Egypt and Assyria, and the, perhaps 
ac one time, equally great power of the Hittites, that the 
Hebrews first got the passion for trade that has since 
distinguished them. This was probably an unmixed bless- 
ing, but the same cannot be said for the religious notions 
that they borrowed from the same source, For the 


Canaanites had everywhere set up a quantity of local 
wods, passing under the generic name of Baal—Mr. Day, 
indeed, does not hide his belief that Yahweh was at one 
time recognised as a Baal Himself—and the worship of 
these Baals was attended with licentious orgies, which were 
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never really abandoned by the Hebrews till the Captivity. 
Yet it is difficult to see that the Hebrew religion can have 
suffered much by this adulteration, for we are told later 
that “at its best, in the eighth century, Yahwism did not 
have a very salutary influence upon the social life of the 
people as a whole,” and it was only the Great Prophets 
who had a conception of the national deity higher than 
that of the vations around them. We even read that 
“much of the moral obliquity which we discover among 
the Hebrews of the Monarchy must be charged to Yahwism, 
though for the character of Yahwism they were themselves 
at least partially responsible.” After this, it is perhaps 
needless to say that Mr. Day writes avowedly from the 
standpoint of the Higher Criticism. Yet his book is modest 
in tone, and will well repay perusal. 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. By James Frederick 
McCurdy. Vol. III. (Macmillan.) 


Tus volume is in effect an independent book, dealing with 
the period of Hebrew history from the reign of Josiah 
to the Return of the Captivity, the aim of the author 
being to spin, from both sacred and profane sources, such 
a consecutive and consistent narrative as cannot be drawn 
from the Bible alone. He has by his other works showv 
himself well fitted for the task, and writes easily and well. 
As might be expected, too, from, the Professor of a 
University so imbued with Scottish feeling as that of 
Toronto, he does not scruple to look at Hebrew history 
through what may be called Sunday-school spectacles, with 
ihe result that he attempts to explain away “ the propensity 
to cheat and deceive ” that he finds among the earliest 
Hebrew traditions, and gets out of the difficulty by the 
extraordinary dictum that “no community becomes honest 
and veracious unless, by business training, it is made to 
realise, as a people, the advantages of honesty and veracity, 
and the evils of cheating and crookedness in matters of 
bargain and sale.” Yet he does not permit himself to 
conceal the fact that the Return from the Captivity fell 
very far short of the expectations formed of it by the Jews ; 
or that, as he puts it: 


No contrast could be greater than that between the pro- 
sore pee Israel’s restoration and its actual process. . . . 
nstead of a host of eager patriots triwnphantly reclaiming 
Jehovah’s land, and thronging thither from the ends of the 
earth, a feeble band of settlers were huddled between the 
mounds of Jerusalem, which long remained without the 
bare essentials of walls and temple. 


Nor does he think Cyrus’ measure more successful from 
the spiritual point of view : ' 

The new Jerusalem [he says], which was to be a light to 
the Gentiles and the hospitable shrine of votaries from the 
north and west . . . became the seat of formal and exclusive 
worship, with a minute and rigorous ritual as the handbook 
of the most spiritual of religions. 


Yet it was only by some such means that the mass of the 
people could at once preserve their nationality and at the 
same time turn from the polytheism of the Monarchy to 
that monotheistic faith which he thinks was always present 
to their prophets; and in this he sees a sufficient reward 
for all their sufferings. 

Turning to more mundane matters, Prof. McCurdy 
gives an explanation of the perpetual tergiversations and 
rebellions of the Hebrews against their suzerain for the 
time being which seems to us both new and plausible. 
From the time of “ poor old Solomon,” as Prof. McCurdy 
disrespectfully calls the king who was himself probably a 
vassal of the Pharaoh Sheshong I., down to that of the 
miserable Jehoiachin, Hebrew history is but a long series 
of attempts to turow off the yoke of Assyria, Egypt, or 
Chaldzea, as each power in turn came to exercise supreme 
control over Palestine. This has been often put down to 
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fanaticism, but it is evident from Prof. McCurdy’s nistery 
that this cannot have been the real motive, for while 
none of the predominant powers attempted to interfere 
with the nationai religions of their vassals, the Hebrews 
always showed themselves more than willing to run after 
“strange gods,” and to worship them either concurrently 
with or to the exclusion of their own. Nor was there 
among the pre-Exilic Jews that overmastering sense of 
patriotism which has sometimes induced a small people 
like the Swiss to rebel at all risks against what seem to 
be overwhelming odds. For with the Hebrews, as the 
separation of the Ten Tribes showed plainly enough, 
clan-feeling was almost always stronger than nationality, 
and the independence which both Israel and Judah 
enjoyed under the great powers of Asia was prefer- 
able to the enslaved condition in which the united tribes 
existed in the time of the Philistines and the Canaanites. 
But Prof. McCurdy lets us see in more than one 
passage his conviction that it was the objection of the 
freeholders and merchants to the taxation necessary for 
raising the tribute due to the suzerain, which time after 
time forced the hands of the Hebrew kings, and thus drove 
them into rebellions that their better judgment must have 
condemned. This seems likely enough, for the reluctaiie 
vf the Hebrew to sacrifice either person or purse for the 
good of the community has always made a Hebrew state 
most difficult to govern, and even in the time of 
David it was found impossible to raise an army without the 
aid of foreign mercenaries. But the conclusion might 
possibly lead Prof. McCurdy into admissions he might 
not care to make. For we gather from certain oAifer 
dicta of his in the work before us that he is one of the 
people called “ Pro-Boers,” and if ever there was a lessou 
against shirking national responsibilities it is to be found 
in the history of the Hebrews before the Captivity. 


A Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew. Edited by Samuel 
G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) 


Tuts book is intended, as we learn from the preface, not. as 
an exhaustive study of the language, but merely to ground 
the reader in “the Hebrew of the Old Testament.” As 
such it seems well adapted for its purpose, being both 
clearly written and well printed. Besides the usual 
exercises and chrestomathy, it contains two vocabularies 
of Hebrew-English and English-Hebrew respectively—and 
after a short study of it the intelligent learner ought to 
tind no difficulty in reading the Hebrew Bible in the 
original. 


A Three Months’ War Diary. 


On the Warpath. By Mrs. J. D. Leathes-Culley. 


3s. 6d.) 


(Long. 


Tuts slender volume comprises the diary written for the 
entertainment of a friend by a lady who spent something 
short of three months in Cape Colony and the Orange River 
Colony, about the time when Buller joined hands with 
Roberts at Pretoria. She came out with a general notion of 
being useful, and thirty-six boxes of assorted usefulness for 
distribution. Being a woman for whom the word impossible 
had no meaning, she found the men who could help her 
each more delightful than the other. Thus, “Sir Alfred 
Milner is simply charming ” : 

I determined to make Ficksburg my objective, and his 
Excellency says I need not ‘fret any more as to my permits, 
which is as good as saying he will get them. What a strong, 
able face he has—this “ whitest man in South Africa ! ” 

She excepts always the Dutch element from eulogy : 


You have no idea at home, and the average ofticer has 
none, because his presence imposes silence and deceit, of 
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country. Even 


how really this [Cape] colony is an enemy’s 
men in Imperial pay do their best to hamper our transport, 
and yet our officers believe every word these creatures say. 


Even Kitchener she thinks too easy ; but though 


a good many people have downs on Lord Kitchener, my 
own opinion is that he is the only man with backbone and 
disregard enough for breaking eggs tu deal with this South 
African pudding. 


Mrs. Leathes-Culley is one of the people who have the 
knack of making things hum, and in spite of what she 
wonderfully calls the “ stick-in-the-muddiness” of the 
Afrikander officials, she hustled her way up to the north 
with admirable celerity. The journal of her progress is of 
the most flowing and unstudied kind; she is quite happy 
in setting down the name of a place as “something like 
Tea-pot,” and so leaving it for investigation by those that 
come after. Another thing, on the way up, aroused her 
sporting Englishwoman’s indignation : 

The road is strewn with dead horses, dead creatures 
whose attitudes suggest too much suffering to set down for 
you, and, above all, needless suffering, and as such a most 
grievous and a great blot. 


But the gallant lady is not especially prone to criticism or 
lament. She is full of fun. Half out of and half through a 
window in the dead of night, overwhelmed by sudden mis 
giving as to whether it were her own, she “ had a vision of 
the Commissioner sitting up in bed with his hair on end, 
startled by the sight of the ‘ confoundedly aristocratic lady ’ 
being precipitated violently into his room on her head in 
the small hours of the morning” ; whereby she was “ more 
amused than she had been for many a loug day.” 

The great event of her expedition was the defence of 
Ladybrand by 150 men, mostly Yeomanry, against 2,500 
Boers, with seven guns. Mrs. Leathes-Culley remained in 
charge of the hospital, and fetched water in pails, under a 
cross-fire ; in which act her invaluable Eliza Mills, or some 
other well-inspired person, snapshotted her with good re 
sults. As to her emotion, she writes: 

When a woman tells me she /ikes hearing bullets whistling 
round her head, as one did to-day, | know she must be 
either an imbecile or a liar ; but it is quite = to put 
up with it when an object is to be gained hy doing so. 

Two particular impressions the diarist brought away with 
her from Africa; 

The first, that Mr. Atkins in hospital is the bravest, 
patientest, most thorough gentleman God ever mace ; the 
second, that lying is in the very atmosphere of South Africa, 
and the statement of an Afrikander about as real as the 
mirage on his native veldt. 

In simple, artless, straightforward way, this narrative of 
what a brave gentlewoman saw of.a corner of the campaign 
is quite readable. 





Where Caxton Lived. 


The Story of Bruges. By Ernest Gilliat-Smith., 
trated by Edith Colomb and Herbert Railton. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Ir would seem that no year passes without its new book on 
Bruges, in Flemish, French, or English. It is little 
more than twelve months since we reviewed Mr. Wilfrid 
Robinson’s handy “ Historical Sketch,” and now Mr. Gilliat- 
Smith, who, like Mr. Robinson, is an enthusiastic Brugeois 
by residence, has, as it was inevitable somebody should, 
added an account of the “ Ville Musée” to Messrs. Dent's 
“ Mediwval Towns” series. The book, of course, does not 
pretend to be a history of the Flemish city, now so calm 
and pensive after the centuries of strife and uproar 
which have surged around its tall belfry and its almost 
matchless Hétel de Ville. That has still to be written, and 
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it is only some Kervyn de Lettenhove, steeped in the 
Flemish spirit, and with all the archives under his hand, 
who can ever hope to perform so monumental a task. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s volume is, in many respects, 
a really excellent handbook, alike to the visitor in Bruges 
and to the fireside tourist. He is inclined sometimes to be 
a little “ precious,” a trifle vague and mysterious in the 
language of his enthusiasm. To him, however, the City of 
Charles the Bold and Mary of Burgundy is “the flower of 
cities all,” and those who have fallen under its spell shall 
say whether there is much—or any—exaggeration in his 
appreciation. 

The main outlines of the story of Bruges are already so 
familiar that the writer has been wise to make his book 
anecdotal rather than formally historical. He thus obtains 
scope for much matter of great interest which might other- 
wise have had to be sacrificed to the mere marshalling of 
facts and dates. Those same hard facts are very well 
narrated, and, in most cases, they are told with admirable 
accuracy. But we are somewhat puzzled by Mr. Gilliat- 
Smith's attitude about the relic of the Holy Blood, which, 
as he justly says, “has had no little influence on the 
architectural, and artistic, and religious development of the 
city.” The tradition is that the crystal cylinder that is 
kept in the gorgeous “Chasse du Saint Sang” contains 
either « quantity of the blood of Christ or of the blood- 
stained water in which Joseph of Arimathea washed the 
Divine body. Mr. Gilliat-Smith appears to accept the 
tradition, despite its grotesque impossibility, and we are 
well aware how difficult it is for any resident in Bruges to 
do otherwise. But is he not somewhat. out in his facts when 
he says that the relic, which is kissed by thousands of lips 
every year, and carried in procession through the town 
once every twelve months, “is still preserved in 
the sume crystal vial in which Dierick of Alsace received 
it” ? ‘Gailliard, whose Recherches Historiques sur la 
Chapelle du Saint Sang @ Bruges shares authority with 
Canon Van Haecke’s more recent monograph, L« 
Précieux Sang a Bruges, states categorically that the 
cylinder has been “changé ou renouvelé” five times, and 
he gives dates and the most minute details of 
the alterations. The matter is not of much im- 
portance, though it would obviously add greatly to 
the curious interest of the relic were it still in 
its orignal covering. Mr. Gilliat-Smith develops an 
ingenious theory that, when the day of its decadence came, 
Bruges was saved from utter extinction by the Church. 
The city was made a bishopric in 1560, and soon after- 
wards it became the home of many religious communities, 
who erected buildings and caused money to circulate, 
while their presence attracted many rich and gentle 
families. We are disposed to think that there was once a 
good deal of truth in this; but it is true no longer, and 
the Bruges of to-day is painfully pauperised. What may 
happen when the ship-canal that is to connect it with the 
sea is finished it is hard te say. Should the place again 
become a busy seaport, there is only too much reason to 
fear that it may be modernised out of all knowledge, as 
Antwerp has been. 

It is a pity that Mr. Gilliat-Smith has not told us a little 
more about the place of Bruges in literature. He devotes 
a great deal of space to its architects and painters—space 
which, for the matter of that, it is impossible to grudge. 
The two Van Eycks, Gerard David, Roger van der Weyden, 
Memling—whose finest work hangs in St. John’s Hospital 

ure enough to confer imperishable lustre upon any town ; 
but we find next to nothing in these pages about Caxton 
and Colard Mansion, for example, despite that their 
presence in Bruges had the most vital influence upon 
English letters. The father of English printing lived there 





for more than thirty years; there he learned printing from 
Mansion ; there he produced the first book ever printed in 
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our tongue, The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. lt 
was not surprising that, at such a time, the thoughts 
even of a merchant like Caxton should turn 
towards literature. He abode in Bruges during the reign 
of the greatest bibliophile of the fifteenth century, 
when the city, as Mr. Blades has told us, “teemed 


with authors, translators, scribes, and illuminators,” 
as well as with great libraries. Caxton produced 
his first five books there—a _ circumstance which, 


had it no other claim upon us, would invest Bruges with 
profound interest for every lover of letters. Great, too, 
may well be the pride of any city which knew Dante, and 
the references to Bruges’ in both the “Inferno” 
and the “Purgatorio,” certainly suggest that Dante 
had visited Flanders, which, indeed, was probable 
enough. The father of Flemish poetry himself, 
that Jacob van Maerlant whom enthusiastic native 
critics would place second only to the immortal Floren- 
tine, although nobody in the wide world but them- 
selves ever reads him, was Recorder of Damme, and con- 
sequently a Brugeois. Sir Thomas More is supposed to 
have partially composed his “ Utopia” beneath the towers 
which arise, brown and grey and weather-beaten, from the 
Flemish plain. In the sixteenth century—or, as Mr. 
Gilliat-Smith would say, in “the fifteen hundreds ”— 
Bruges was as literary as in the days of Philip the Good ; 
indeed, Justus Lipsius found it the Athens of the Nether- 
lands. In later generations it has done little direct work in 
literature, but has been the cause of much bookmaking in 
many tongues. Mr. Smith's effort is the newest, and by 
no means the worst, of the long series. We could wish, 
however, that it suffered less from a drawback which 
afHicts all the volumes in the “ Medizeval Towns ” series— 
most of the illustrations are ruined by excessive reduction ; 
while the index is a farce. All things considered, however, 
it is the best guide we know to the wonderful old city, 
which was great alike in commerce and in war, in art and 
in architecture, and remains to-day stately yet gracious 
und tender in its decay. 





Empire Makers. 
Letters Received by the East India Company. Edited by 
William Foster. Vol. V. (Sampson Low.) 


Tuis collection of letters and reports from the factors of 
the East India Company to the Governors at home is 
prepared by Mr. Foster, with great knowledge and pains, 
“under the patronage ’—whatever that may mean—of the 
Secretary of State for India. The enterprise is sufficiently 
bulky to daunt a less persevering editor. The ninety-three 
letters of the present volume occupy three hundred and 
fifty-two pages, and only cover the events of the first six 
months of the year 1617. But as apparently someone can 
afford to print them, they are welcome, for the artless 
narratives of these half-educated merchants possess a 
distinct interest, not only for the historian of commerce, but 
also, in the light that they throw upon a little-known side 
of early seventeenth century life, for the humanist. The 
year 1616 had been noteworthy for the arrival in India of 
Sir Thomas Roe, sent as a formal Ambassador from James 
the First to the Great Mogul, in the hopes of negotiating a 
treaty which would give the factors a more definite and 
unassailable position in the Peninsula. There is not a 
great deal about Roe’s affairs in this instalment of the 
correspondence, but already it was becoming obvious that 
he was not likely to attain his main object. Jahangir 
received the Ambassador in friendly fashion enough, and 
led him a pretty dance in following the wanderings of the 
Court through the thick jungles and rough hills that lay 
between Ajmere and the Vindhya Mountains. The presents 
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that accompanied him were seized upon with truly Oriental 
eagerness. A pair of mastiffs especially pleased the king, 
and were provided with palanquins and special attendants 
to keep off the flies, while Jahangir fed them himself with a 
pair of silver tongs made for the purpose. One of the 
gifts, indeed, was misunderstood. This was a picture of 
Venus and a Satyr, which suggested “a scorn of Asiatics, 
whom the naked satyr represented, and was of the same 
complexion, and not unlike: who, being held by Venus (a 
white woman) by the nose, it seemed that she led him 
captive.” Roe shared in the “ hunting o» hawking on tanks 
by boats, in which the king takes wonderful delight,” and 
when Jahangir was not “ prevented by a drowsiness which 
possesseth his Majesty from the fumes of Bacchus,” was 
admitted to familiar chats in the palace during the cool 
of the evening. But no treaty was signed, and before 
long it became apparent that none would be signed, 
Jahangir preferring to treat the regulation of the English 
trade as a local matter, to be settled by his favourite son, 
Khurram, the governor of the province within which the 
factory at Surat lay. 

Most of the letters before us deal with the extension of 
the East India trade by settlements at Bantam, in Japan 
and elsewhere ; and particularly with the mission of Edward 
Connock, Thomas Barker, and others, “to attempt the 
establishing of a trade in Persia.” They made good their 
footing, and, in spite of the intrigues of the friars, began to 
sap the Portuguese commerce—already declined—with 
Ormuz. But, as so often in the history of these ventures, 
success was jeopardised by the jealousies of the factors them- 
selves, Barker, in special, who seems to have been an ill-con- 
ditioned fellow, intrigued against Connock, and calumniated 
him to Sir Thomas Roe. Roe was deceived, but we 
agree with Mr. Foster that the documents make plain 
the baselessness of the charges. He says truly of 
Connock : 

Ambitious, fussy, strangely wanting at times in tact and 
judgment, he made many enemies and left few friends ; vet 
the honesty and unsparing energy with which he carried 
out the duty entrusted to him command our respect, and, 
on the whole, his is a weleome addition to our gallery of 
— of the men who founded English trade in the 
vast. 


Of the factors as a whole, it must be admitted that their 
loyalty to the Company left something to be desired, and 
that the unrestrained liberty of their position was too 
often abused. They brought the English name into con- 
tempt by the facility with which they gave way to the 
temptations of the luxurious East. Their personal bicker- 
ings fill an astonishing space in the letters, and the quick 
interchange of complaint and counter-complaint must have 
sorely harassed the Directors at home. William Leske, a 
clergyman who went out as minister to the factory at 
Surat, had to be sent home, as “a most licentious, ungodly 
liver, and one that prefers his epicurism, drunkenness, and 
intolerable, insolent pride before the divine worship of 
God.” Upon his way home he took occasion to compose a 
specious letter, wherein he endeavoured, quite falsely, as it 
appears, to turn the tables upon his accusers. George 
Cokayne writes to the chief factor at Bantam to complain 
of the discontent he has with Hugh Gritt, to whom on one 
occasion he “ could frame no better answer than with half-a- 
dozen good cuffs.” George Play is put upon by Barker, 
a dishonest scheme of whose he will not further, and is 
“branded with the name of knave, Puritan knave, prying 
knave, and threadbare knave.” In the last epithet, he 
insinuates, there is some justice, “since “to brave it in cloth 
of gold I cannot, as he doth, unless I should wrong the 
Company.” It is evident that. many of the factors carried 
on a private trade of their.own, to the loss of the Company, 
and although efforts were made to put down this practice, 
the Directors at home were really helpless. Nor were they 
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wholly free of blame themselves. 


They should have paid 
better salaries. But there is much to show that in many 
respects they did not know their own business. They sent 
out unsuitable and badly packed goods. Their ships were 
ill-equipped and ill-found. Pepwell, the captain of the 
Charles, writes: 

Manifold are the abuses of them your Worships put in 
trust about the arming and victualling your ships. The 
muskets are generally naught, being not well metalled, 
ready upon three or four shots to do more harm to their 
fellows than to the enemy ; the powder, a great deal of it, 
little better than coal dust clammed together ; the cordage 
full of tar, which causeth it to be of an extraordinary weight 
and seemingly great, which being stretched proveth of too 
small a size for your ships (besides the tar in hot countries 
burneth and spoileth the hemp); some of our boltropes 
rotten ; our bread full of worms and mouldy, much old 
bread being shuffled in amongst the [new] to the spoil of 
the rest, nor can the pursers give a just account of it, being 
delivered by the baker (I guess) at adventure ; the wax 
candles more than half tallow ; the cider weak and naught. 


A few miscellaneous points of interest in the volume 
may be noted. Here is an early observation of the 
characteristic taste of Japan in matters of art: 

The pictures of the planets and others of high price which 
came in these ships, and cost £3 sterling per piece, were 
wrapped together face to face, and as it seemeth were not 
dry ; so that in opening of them one spoiled another, and 
are not all of them together worth a penny, being utterly 
defaced, and had they come in their full beauty could never 
have sold here for a quarter part of the money they cost in 
England. So it is no use sending such matters into these 
parts, for they esteem a printed sheet of paper with a horse, 
a ship, or a bird, more than they do a a rich picture. 
Neither will anyone give 6d. for that fair picture of the 
Conversion of St. Paul. 

Among the Englishmen who came out to India in 
Pepwell’s fleet was one Thomas Herbert, who was a younger 
brother of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and of George 
Herbert the poet. He seems to have been rather a ne'er 
do-weel.. Sir Thomas Roe sent for him, and the factors 
were glad to be quit of his company. On the way_ the 
“hasty and cholerick young man”—it is really very 
English—endangered the safety of his party by beating and 
firing at a native. There was no preferment for him with 
the Ambassador, and before long he drifted back to Eng- 
land. Finally, it is to be observed that the letters of the 
traders and ship-captains which make up this correspon 
dence, though often pretentious and stilted enough, are 
sometimes racy examples of the vernacular, and must afford 
a happy hunting-ground for the editors of the New Hng- 
lish Dictionary. “ Brabbles,” for idle, cavilling talk, is a 
pleasing term. A factor writes * that the Dutch are almost 
off the hinges at Japara for nimming the junks,” and the 
painful commeéntator of “ Henry the Fifth” may garner the 
phrase. 


Other New Books. 


A HisroricAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
British Cotonigs. Vou. V. 


The fifth volume of Mr. C. P. Lucas’s Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies couvtains the history of 
Canada up to the “happy calamity” which made that 
country a British possession. The scope of the work has 
necessitated a certain compression which has prevented 
Mr. Lucas from doing full justice to the romantic detail in 
which the history of New France abounds. But the book 
is thorough, sober, and full of interest. It is the special 
object of this series to exhibit the influence which natural 
conformation and climate have exercised upon the course 
of events, and in this volume the crowning importance of 
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the great. waterways in both the military and the social 
history of Canada is well set forth. But of more interest to 
the general reader is the comparison between the aims and 
methods of French and English colonisation. In neither 
case did the home country follow any consistent or definite 
policy. But whereas the leaders of French Canada were 
men of long vision and large ideas, enterprising, resource- 
ful, versatile, their English rivals were slow and matter-of- 
fact, often short-sighted, seldom united in any common 
policy. Cartier, Champlain, La Salle, Frontenac, and 
Montcalm are names which it is not easy to 
match from the annals of the English colonies. 
Against them stands out the heroic figure of Wolfe, 
but Kirke and Johnson and Shirley are men of lesser 
mould, and Washington is as yet in the making. “The 
path of English colonisation has been strewn with lost 
opportunities”; yet the progress made has no parallel in 
history. Success has not been won—in the field of colonisa- 
tion it never can be—by the genius of a few, but by the 
stubborn perseverance and practical instinct of thousands. 
The very limitations of the Anglo-Saxon race have con- 
duced to its success. The idealist may found an empire, 
but not a nation. Here and there it is hinted that the 
lessons of Canadian history are not inapplicable to South 
Africa, and the volume closes with something like a pro- 
fession of faith in the future of a South Africa which will 
be, as Canada is to-day, the home of a nation deriving 
xtrength and unity from the very differences within it, and 
from the hard-fought battles of its past. (Clarendon 
Press.) 


Tee Work or tHe NINTH 
Division. By Sir H. E. Convite. 


This book, by Major-General Sir H. E. Colvile, cannot be 
approached as if it were an ordinary book on the war. 
It must naturally be controversial, considering the amount 
of argument of a heated sort which has been expended 
round its author’s name and actions. We may say at once 
that there is nothing of the furious partisan about Sir 
Henry’s work ; he tells in spirited, but. temperate, fashion— 
from his own point of view, of course—what he saw and did 
when he was in command of the Ninth Division. The only 
way to review the book adequately would be to pick out 
the parallel passages from it, and from the official 
despatches and books by newspaper correspondents, 
especially on Paardeberg and Sannah’s Post. That is not 
possible here, and so it will be sufficient to point out that 
if the reader keeps the despatches, and some one of the 
histories of the war already published, at hand while he is 
studying Sir H. FE. Colvile’s book, he will be able to under- 
stand a good many things that hitherto seemed obscure. 
The points dealt. with by Sir Henry are Paardeberg, Poplar 
Grove, Sannah’s Post, Winberg, Lindley, Roodeport, and 
Heilbron. Into matters which are still subjects of con- 
troversy we will not enter, but we may observe that Sir 
Henry is a practised writer, who carries his reader pleasantly 
along, and avoids as much as possible hearsay, giving only 
his own impressions of what he has seen and done. The 
maps and plans are excellent. It is a book to be read, but 
not to be read alone. (Edward Arnold.) 

SurRey. By Water JERROLD. 

Mr. Jerrold, like the other writers of volumes in this 
series, has a proper enthusiasm for his county. He does 
not merely state facts, but endeavours to make them live, 
to give them an appropriate setting. The ordinary guide- 
book is a thing which one endures just as one supports 
many other necessary discomforts of life; but there is 
no question of enduring Mr. Jerrold’s book—one can 
enjoy it as the personal expression of the point of view of 
a man who appreciates his subject. 
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Surrey is emphatically a royal and lavish county; yet 
it gives liberally and of its best only to those who approach it 
witha lover’s intimacy. _Its great highways areadmirablein 
their kind, but its byways, its woods, its shy valleys, are 
incomparable. So also are its downs and heaths. The 
enthusiasm of John Evelyn and John Aubrey does not, 
to-day, seem in the least overstated, though Aubrey had 
no birth-tiewith the county ; to Evelyn it was “the country 
of my birth and my delight.” And, indeed, the lover of 
pure English scenery need not travel more than thirty 
miles from London to come upon ripe perfection, and the 
antiquarian may set out from Bermondsey and steer south 
or soutl-east and find everywhere material for his con- 
templation. So far as we have been able to discover, Mr. 
Jerrold has omitted nothing of importance which could 
practically assist the tourist of the right sort; his 
itineraries are complete and _ well-arranged, and his 
narrative is marked by a pleasant allusiveness. The 
additional articles, by competent authorities, upon the 
birds, flowers, geology, and entomology of the county, are 
concise and full, and many of Mr. Symington’s line- 
drawings are accurate and suggestive. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 
Tue Story or NEWFOUNDLAND. By F. E. Smrra. 

Our first colony, and the little spot from which has 
grown the British Empire as we know it now, is the island 
of Newfoundland, of which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote: “ If 
this should be lost it would be the greatest blow that was 
ever given to England.” When he wrote it was the one 
visible sign of that greater England in which he was so 
passionate a believer, and stood for the Empire that was 
to be. There is no doubt that the island was discovered by 
John Cabot (setting aside the wanderings of the Vikings), 
and the date was early in 1497, for on August 10 of that 
year King Henry VII. entered in the Privy Purse expenses : 
“To hym that found the New Isle, £10.” The early 
history of Newfoundland is of some interest, and is well 
summarised by Mr. Smith. It suffered even more than 
most colonies from Little Englanders on the one hand, and 
from injudicious friends on the other, but the real interest 
of the island lies in the history of to-day. There are three 
burning questions in Newfoundland: the French shore, 
the Federal Union with Canada, and the Reid Contract. In 
a volume of the size to which the “ Story of the Empire ” 
series is limited it is, of course, impossible to deal at all 
fully with such vexed questions as these, each one of which 
has used a vast quantity of printer’s ink on its own 
account, but Mr. Smith seems, within the limits at his com- 
mand, to have put the case as lucidly and impartially 
as possible. His chapter on the French Shore is specially 
to be commended as containing the gist of the matter in 
remarkably few words. This question is one on which 
Englishmen will do well to inform themselves, as it has 
been chronic for many years, and may become acute at 
any moment should a change of government occur in 


France. (Horace Marshall.) 
THe Encvuisn Cuurcn, From THE Norman © By W. R. W. 
ConQuEST TO THE ACCESSION OF Epwarp IL. STEPHENS. 


This is the third volume issued, and the second in 
chronological order, of an elaborate history of the Church 
of England, written on the co-operative principle. It 
extends from the middle of the eleventh century to the 
middle of the thirteenth, and its princip4l subjects are— 
first, the struggle between the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers in the state of which Lanfranc, Anselm, and Becket 
are the leading figures; and, secondly, the renewal of 
activity in the Church brought about by the reforming 
spirit of Edmund Rich and Robert Grosseteste, and by the 
coming to England of the Dominican and Franciscan orders. 
It appears to be the object of the Dean of Winchester 
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and his fellow-writers, while making “a careful study of 


original authorities and the best ancient and modern 
writers,” to put their results into a form convenient. for 
the general reader. They give no detailed references to 
the texts, contenting themselves with a brief bibliographical 
note of each chapter. And certainly the’ three volumes 
before us provide excellent summaries, alike learned, clear, 
and judicial, of the periods with which they respectively 
deal. The general reader will probably find this in every 
way the best book of the kind to put on his shelves. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Epirep AND TRANSLATED 


Strupia Stvarrica, No. VILLI. By M. LD. Gipson, 


Tuts instalment of the treasure discovered in the Convent 
of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, comprises three MSS. 
The first item is an interesting Arabic fragment, evidently 
from the pen of a Christian in defence of the mother of 
Jesus against Jewish obloquy. Its object is to prove her 
descent, from David. Incidentally you may learn several 
unfamiliar details of the early world and them who peopled 
it, notably the perpetual service before the body of Adam, 
and the idea that it must be carried to Jerusalem, there to 
rest at the centre of the world. 

The second item is the story of Aphikia—a sort. of cor- 
rective of the scandal of Bathsheba. It is followed by the 
Acts of the martyrs Cyprian and Justina, in Arabic and 
Greek. (Clay. 10s.) 


Fiction. 


By Joseph Conrad and F. M. Hueffer. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


The Inheritors 


Tuis book is an allegory, a satire @ clef if you prefer it. 
The Inheritors are a new social and political development, 
an unmoral, grasping people, bred of these days, 
a menace to England, who will inherit the earth by force 
of possessing every needful quality except meekness. The 
story depicts their corruption of Parliament and the Press 
in the interests of a great chartered company; the dis- 
closure of the whole gigantic fraud by an emotional novelist, 
sent out to bless, but returning with a curse in his 
mouth; the consequent downfall of the promoters. In 
Churchill, the old-fashioned literary statesman, you may 


recognize ————; in the Duc de Mersch you may see 
another ; Polehampton, the publisher, might be 





; Gurnard, the statesman of a newer, less principled 
school, is certainly intended for —; even Lea, the 
publisher’s reader, who has nothing to do with the story, 
is probably identifiable. In so far as certain “ inheriting ” 
tendencies are about just now, influencing the originals of 





these characters, their identity is valuable; yet the first 


interest should be the story, and that the authors have 
failed to make either persuasive or vital. To set down 
the history of a big political swindle is one thing; to 
prove it, to make it live, is another. This book never lives. 
We are told this and that, we are called upon to witness 
the various stages by which a rogue like de Mersch acquires 
power and prestige; and we coniply with never more than 
languor. We knew it all before. The novelist who would 
lay bare a venerable truth must dress up his find with 
more spirit and skill than this, and with more flavour. 
Political comedy, above all varieties of comedy, must be 
carried off with a high hand, with gusto. There is none 
here. 

And a satire must be more normal. Indeed, a political 
satire cannot be too normal, too close to ordinary human 
nature. And yet to these national castigators it has 
seemed good to introduce into their history of twentieth 
century fact, as the leader of the Inheritors (surely a 
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natural enough product), a supernatural visitor, fresh from 
the imagination of Mr. H. G. Wells, who calls herself a 
“ Fourth Dimensionist,” and to whose influence is attributed 
the downfall of de Mersch, his associates, and his chartered 
company in Greenland. As if everyday reasons were not— 
as in life—enough. 

Apparently, without the fascinations exerted upon 
Granger of Etchingham, the journalist and rising author 
and narrator of the story, by the Fourth Dimensionist, 
beginning with a conjuring trick played upon a Sussex 
labourer, and coutinuing with the impersonation of 
Granger's dead sister in his aunt’s house in Paris—without 
this, he would never have been so weak as to write against 
his conscience, and play into the hands of the de Mersch 
party. Hence her inestimable value. And, of course, 
one can call her by any other name—such as “The 
Imperialistic Spirit.” To our mind, however, she remains 
a blot on a book which without her would be more 
reasonable and many times more effective. 

The Inheritors has many deft passages, some of the 
character-drawing is brilliant, and the writing is never 
slovenly, rarely anything but above the ordinary level. 
The author of Zord Jim and Mr. Hueffer, however, should 
beware of ultra-delicacy of expression. We remember no 
book in which so many sentences collapse upon dots. 





Bush-Whacking, and Other Sketches. By Hugh Clifford. 


(Blackwood. — 6s.) 


Mr. Cuirrorv is not only one of the most capable and 
successful of our younger Eastern administrators, but he 
is also fast’ proving himself one of our best tellers of 
contemporary Eastern tales. The fascinating Malay 
Peninsula is his habitat, both as Resident and as writer, 
and his first-hand knowledge, his simple human feeling, and 
his genuine literary gift (witness the phrase—a seaman’s 
“knotty snore”) combine to make its strange people and 
primal natural conditions very real to those who walk in 
frock-coats and fichus. Moreover, his tales are true—not 
in the sense that the events portrayed happened, though he 
says they did, but in the sense that they might have 
happened yesterday; or may to-morrow, exactly as he tells 
us. The present writer knows Malaya pretty well, and 
loves it as Mr. Clifford does, and has even been in parts of 
it that Mr. Clifford does not know, and his verdict is that 
here is the real East. Through the stories, too, there runs 
a delightful series of pictures of the Englishman of the 
uncovenanted Civil Service out there—who he is, why he is 
there, what he thinks and feels and does. A better book 
for a lad who has his way to make in the world, and is 
thinking of putting his slim shoulder to one of the great 
wheels of the Empire, we cannot imagine. It will help te 
make a white man of him. 


Mostly Fools, and a Duchess. By Lucas Cleeve. 


(White. 6s.) 


Wuen the reviewer had read this story for an hour, he 
began to look for some safe place to deposit. it, out of sight, 
where it would never be found, but as there was no hollow 
tree or dry well near his own particular bit of green earth, 
he proceeded, and was by and by glad that he had. It is 
a story—of a character partly to be guessed from the 
reviewer's first impulse—of contemporary Society, dealing 
with a beautiful, philanthropic, and frail duchess, a corn- 
factor who finances her philanthropy, a young lord who is 
presented as the type of the man of to-day, and a German 
prince. It is written breathlessly, and with the peculiarly 
frank frankness that is supposed to mark the conversational 
voung married ladies before a dressing-room fire after a 
ball. At least we have understood—from Mr. Jerome, was 
it, or Mr. Percy White?—that these ladies talk so; we 
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have never heard them. It is very amusing, and to our 
surprise, after the nature of the beginning, vice really has 
its natural results in the end—or some of them, which is, 
in a modern novel, a praiseworthy concession to virtue. It 
is astonishingly illiterate—quite entertainingly so. For 
instance, the prince had an “ infatuation for the wife of the 
Herr Kéniglicher Polizei-Presidentin ” ; when he fears the 
duchess is unreachable he is made to say she is 
“unereichar”; the corn-factor “had a terrible way of 
dotting his eyes”; the Italian criminologist is 
“ Lamprosi”; and so on. But it is also full of things like 
the duke’s butler’s remark when he perceived that Lord 
Verity had “chucked” the duchess. “A chuck is painful 
to all classes alike, but naturally the bigger the parties the 
bigger the chuck.” And this reflection of the duke about 
the duchess: “She grew so nice to him that he was afraid 
she was going to be ill, or have a baby, or die, or some- 
thing.” And this: 


The corn factor remembered the day when he sold mouldy 
flour and made his tarts with condemned fruit, and raised 
her hand to his lips. 

After that, the duchess felt that she could descend no 
further ; she myst go up again, like an india-rubber ball 
that has touched the ground. 


The story is not precisely a roman a clef, but vo doubt 
many readers will think they find portraits in it. 





The Domine’s Garden. By Imogen Clark. 
(Murray. 6s.) 


A First book always excites a dutiful critic’s curiosity, and 
when the book calls itself Zhe Domine’s Garden the 
temptation is naturally to lift the latch and walk straight 
in, Frankly, the book is worth perusal. In the garden is 
the daintiest of Dutch maidens, extremely fond of a pretty 
Hower. Says the gardener ; 


“ You taught me to say ‘ Noan zo praetty 
“Oh! t’at vas yestertay, foolish man. To-tay t’ey are 
laties’ telights ant to-morrow vill t’ey pe ‘Yump up ant 
kiss me,’ and t’e next tay ‘ T’ree faces unter a hoot,’ and 
after t’at ‘Herp Trinity’ or ‘Cuttle unto you. . . . 
‘Tis like a little child’s face, ever laughing. None of its 
names, many as they are, will do for me.” 
There is a passage which fairly touches what is at once 
typical and fragrant in the book. It is the realisation 
of the Dutch atmosphere of old New York, a realisation in 
which even so able a writer as Mrs. Barr compares ill with 
her new sister of the pen. It must be admitted that in this 
passage the finished English of the last sentences is 
incongruous, for Miss (or Mrs.) Clark has yet to learn that 
authenticity in fiction is the beneficent result of surgical 
pruning. She has yet to achieve that perfect - fitting 
together of events which creates an illusion of reality. 

The story is primarily tragic, and relies for its cup of 
trembling on the diabolical hands of a humiliated suitor, 
the narrow-mindedness of a Dutch congregation, and the 
indiscretion of a girl who jockeys her brother’s horse. It 
relies on too much; for so much more will the provinces 
praise it. But here, it suffices to say that the root idea of 
the book—that a man should not lie even for love's sake, 
illustrated by the Domine’s concealment of a domestic 
wrong—might have flowered more noticeably if it had 
been given room to expand. 

The author has humour; we shall not forget the Dutch- 
man who thanked God that “hey nonny-nonny ” was un- 
translatable. Style she has, too. She will, no doubt, be 
heard of again. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Tne Wooinc or SHEILA. By Grace Rays. 


A very pretty Irish love-story, introducing a barefvoted 
heroine of seventeen. “Michael came down slowly, his 
heart beating fast, and stopped by the water’s edge. 

“*God and Mary to you,’ he said in greeting. 

“*God and Mary to you, and St. Patrick,’ answered 
Sheila courteously. 

“*A fine voice you have,’ went ou Michael in English. 

“*Tt is as God gave it, answered Sheila.” (Methuen. 
6s.) 

Tne Skirts or Happy CHANce, By H. B. M. Watson, 

“ Lord Francis Charmian, debonair and indifferent, drove 
his four bays round the turn and fetched them gently 
through the archway of Hyde Park Corner.” Adventures 
come to this adventurous nobleman “ of fascinating but 
irresponsible character.” They are told by Mr. Marriot 
Watson in nine chapters, and they make very spirited and 
attractive reading. At the end of Lord Charmian’s ad- 
ventures comes “ Lady Silvia,” a short story of philander 
ing, followed by an unexpected marriage. (Methuen. 6s ) 
ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. By Maurice Tompson, 

An American historical novel that has had “a_phe- 
nomenal sale” in the United States. It begins: “Up 
to the days of Indiana’s early statehood, probably as late 
as 1825, there stood, in what is now the beautiful city 
of Vincennes, on the Wabash, the decaying remnant of an 
old and curiously gnarled ————.” The story deals with 
the capture and recapture of Old Vincennes, and describes 
the incident of Colonel Clark’s march to the relief of the 
town. The author, Mr. Maurice Thompson, died last 
February. (Cassell. 6s.) 


LovE THE ATONEMENT. By Frances CAMPBELL 


A story in which much is made of Celtic glamour, 
Vice-regal society, and the “moon-white” ocean. “I 


know what the sea says. Listen—‘Shule, shule, shule 
avra. Shule go succer agree agra. Aroon, arga, aroon, 


We feel we have 
George Moore’s martyrdom. (Digby, 


arga. Shule go succer, slawn, slawn.’” 
underrated) Mr. 
Long. 6s.) 
Tie Story or Eva. By Wi Payne. 

A strong, pathetic piece of work. The scene is Chicago, 
and the title well describes the story, which treats of the 
problem of a “ weak-willed, selfish nature, connected by a 
genuine love.” Philip and Eva are the chief characters, 
and towards the end this is said of Philip: “He had 
no plan, no idea, no thought. He burst through the bounds 
of selfishness, his inertia, his moral laziness, in a storm. It 
was only an impassioned overwhelming necessity to rush 
to her, to throw his life before her.” (Constable. 6s.) 


A Brack VINTAGE, By Morice GERARD, 


“Yes, Agues Bieta! the fisherman's daughter; he could 
see now those dark eyes which had a trick of deepening 
after a while when he spoke to her; that mane of unruly 
hair which was for ever straying in forbidden places ; that 
splendid throat, exposed enough to indicate the shapely 
contour of the bust under the wide. red kerchief. Agnes 


Bieta!” In looks and deeds Agnes is quite Byronic. 


(Digby, Long. 6s.) 
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The Business Side. 


In his sketch, entitled “A Conversation,” in the August 
number of the Monthly Review, Mr. G. S. Street has 
treated an important subject in a deft and humorous 
way. Meeting a young fellow in the empty smoking-room 
of a country inn, he is at once attracted and irritated by the 
stranger, whom he fancies he has seen before. They take 
stock of each other, and the elder soon divines that the 
younger is by way of being a writer. Himself a weary 
writer, he is curious about his companion’s notions on the 
literary career, and the result is a brisk argument. The 
thing is very well done, and we shall damage no one’s 
enjoyment by revealing that, before they part, the elder 
man discovers in the younger his self of ten years ago, even 
io a pair of knickerbockers. The identity lends much 
point to the earnest dissuasions of the older man, at first 
tactfully disguised, and then delivered in scolding terms. 
“ You will advise me against it, like everybody else,” begins 
young Hopeful—as we will call him. “ Why, no,” answers 
Experience. “Can you live on a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year?” That income, he proceeds to lay down, will 
he, with luck, the commercial reward of a young man who 
writes in the way of art, on themes which interest him, 
observing fresh things, or freshly observing old things. 
True there is the thousand-to-one chance that his writings, 
written to please himself, will please a large public too; 
and even in that happy event there are additional chances 
against finding “ an honest and competent publisher.” “Can 
you live on a hundred and fifty a year?” Hopeful thinks 
it an impossible figure. 

“ By no means,” replies Experience, resolved to talk. 
“In London, I grant you, the tastes you probably 
have, the example of your companions, the mode of 
life of people who amuse you, will make it very difficult. 
But you may take a labourer’s cottage in the country, have 
sufficient beef and mutton, and shoe-leather for your long 
walks,land subscribejto the London Library-—all for a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year.” The argument, begun on each 
side with caution, soon waxes strong and familiar. Hope- 
ful, far from being depressed, reiterates his determination 
for the literary life. Warned that he will one day regret 
the absence of things he now despises—money, power, 
established position, the opportunity to influence others—he 
defends his resolves. When the two disputants discover that 
they are merely each other, differently dated, the younger, 
blind to the implicit warning, flies out in scorn of his 
counsellor: “ You complacent beast! You to lecture me 
on not going to the Bar and standing aside from my fellow 
men and all that! As though I had no ambitions! Have 
you forgotten them? What have you done with them? 
Why, man, it is ten years—ten years !—and you have had 
time to create a new English drama and purify the public 
taste and reconstruct a Tory party ‘and write a modern epic 
—you have had time for a whole Renaissance by Jove! 
And what have you to show? You have acquired a 
capacity to live in a labourer’s cottage and watch with 
pleasure a confounded child walking down the village 
street. That is all, positively all.” 
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Thus in semi-allegory and unmistakable earnestness, 
Mr. Street raises the question of the worldly status and 
prospects of writers. We say of “writers,” because the 
ward covers both literature-and literary journalism, and 
we think that Mr. Street has both in mind. To his 
rebellious fellow traveller he says: “Don’t suppose you 
can keep up your idea of writing as an art. You will have 
to do something which will degrade it—you will write lead- 
ing articles or dramatic criticism. And even then—but go 
your ways, and God be with you.” It is evident that Mr. 
Street grieves for us all. But we need not be careful to 
follow his line of thought, or to adopt his terms. The 
subject he touches is full of sap ; it starts into gesticulatory 
life at a nod. Nor have other writers been slow, of late, 
to ascend the watch-tower and shower uncomfortable, half- 
finished remarks on the little mob of penmen below. The 
Watcher's muttered words are disconcerting first to one and 
then another; but most often they affect all. Now, he 
reports that the novelists who are earning a real living can 
be numbered on his fingers; now, he announces that the 
market for refined and scholarly work is being killed by 
the common and clamorous demands of the suburbs; now, 
with alarmed and reluctant breath, he speaks of vast 
horizonal changes in journalism—amalgamations, absorp- 
tions, the extension of Tudor-street from London to 
Edinburgh, and what not; now, he counts the papers that 
are known to yield no profit, and hints what will happen 
when yonder cloud of Bad Trade, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, shall hide the sun. Then, hearing laughter below, 
he comes down to join in it. 

Laugh though we may and must, these forebodings do 
not represent nothing; and one need be in no croaking 
mood to see that the general position of writers is confused, 
and by no means roseate among roses. At any rate, we 
honestly doubt whether there are many writers of less 
than extraordinary attainments who do not have hours of 
regret and anxiety born of the present obscure conditions 
and movements of the writing craft. That craft has 
reached dimensions which are altogether new, not to say 
terrifying. The multiplication of readers is past statement, 
and should be a_ blessing. But these readers do not 
provide the literary man with a proportionately greater 
number of opportunities. They live and move and have 
their intellectual being in currents of great breadth and 
irresistible sweep, of which small barques, bound for small 
ports, can take little advantage. All the\world reads, yet 
the “literary world” is as narrow as ever. Much com- 
promise is necessary, and much is practised. A noticeable 
thing is the adoption by a single writer of many literary 
crafts. Such Jack-handiness is not new, but we think it is 
more common, and more necessary, than ever before. 
Fishing, as he knows, in troubled waters, your writer-by- 
trade fishes with many lines. The novelist receives his 
weekly parcel of other men’s novels to review, and would 
ke seriously disturbed if the supply fell off Your critic 
hungers to write a novel, and considers it necessary to his 
career. Your weekly reviewer and journalist, weary of 
detail and anonymity, is glad to edit a standard work. 
Novelists and critics write verse if they can, or take a 
turn at literary topography. When a publisher wants a 
reader, all Grub-street springs to judge all Grub-street. 
These are not generalities. We all know men who are 
thus laudably prehensile? They have to be prehensile 
because the prizes, though many, are small and elusive. 
As for the great prizes, they are usually. political, and 
always scarce ; and they have been shown by recent events 
to ke subject to seismic disturbances. Speaking broadly, 


the literary worker of to-day does not know from year to 
year where his work will lie, what publisher will issue his 
hook, what editor will print his articles, or what new 
vogues and rivalries will eat into his connections with the 
No doubt it is difficult to state these things with 


] yublic. 
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out overstating them. An intellect is not brought low in 
a day. The flux of things works well and ill. A man 
may turn pale at his breakfast table to learn that his 
paper has “ gone smash,” and at luncheon he may meet a 
literary friend who offers him a smoke and £300 a year, in 
the act of sitting down. But you can’t call the craft which 
is subject to such fevers, some of which are lingering, a 
profession. Mr. Street is quite right to insist that writing 
is not a profession, and it is too much of a dance to be called 
a trade. It lacks security, or at least does not give the 
sense of it. It is good for bachelorhood and for the 
thirties; it is not so good for marriage and the forties. 
And as, sooner or later, most of us marry and reach forty, 
there is food for reflection alike for those who, being up, 
may drop a few pegs, and those who, being lower, hope to 
rise as many. 

The idea of living in the country—we mean thirty or 
forty miles out—on a low scale of expense is a fascinating 
one to many writers, who see in this expedient a means of 
equalising the chances of their lot. They smile in a far- 
away manner, and talk about a stronghold; almost on 
their lips you see Pope’s “ Dear, damned, distracting town, 
farewell!” 

Luxurious lobster nights, farewell, 
For sober, studious days ! 

And Burlington’s delicious meal 
For salads, tarts, and pease ! 


Practically, the subject is impossible of discussion, except 
in reference to individual cases. We have seen the thing 
done with nonchalance and evident success by busy men. 
A man must consider what opportunities he will miss and 
what. disabilities he will incur. We heard recently of a 
literary position lost by the too infrequent attendance of a 
country-dweller in town. Great delusions are possible on 
the subject of rural quiet and inspirations. There are 
few things so disturbingly quiet. or frankly uninspiring as 
a potato-field under a noonday sun. A very clever, very 
industrious novelist told the present. writer that the fadge 
of getting to work in the morning after breakfast in the 
country is nameless and awful. We forget how many 
saunters round the garden, how many pipes, and how many 
perusals of the newspaper, “even to the advertisements ” 
(for he bared his soul), were included in those approaches 
to the Muse. Not all writers could afford it. Certainly 
a writer spends less in the country, and by going thither 
he escapes the flat which has cramped his body and the 
suburb which would certainly destroy his soul. The health 
of others comes in too, comes in first. There are some 
allurements which are more suspect. The desire for a 
quieter, wider life, “ moderate tasks and moderate leisure,” 
comes very strongly to a man after ten years of wild 
writing. He wants to write better and read more. To 
write as he would like to write after reading these words of 


, Walter Pater’s: 


Material for the artist, motives of inspiration, are not yet 
exhausted ; our curious, complex, aspiring age still abounds 
in subjects for esthetic manipulation by the literary as well 
as by other forms of art. For the literary art, at all events, 
the problem just now is, to induce order — the contorted 
proportionless accumulation of our knowledge and experi- 
ence, our science and history, our hopes and disillusion, and, 
in effecting this, to do consciously what has been done for 
the most part too unconsciously, to write our English lan- 
guage as the Latins wrote theirs, as the French write, as 
scholars should write. 


And to know books as he would like to know them after 
reading these words of Hazlitt’s : 


I once sat on a sunny bank in a field in which the green 
blades of corn waved in the fitful northern breeze, and read 
the letter in the New Eloise in which St. Preux describes 
the Pays de Vaud. I never felt what Shakespeare calls my 


“glassy essence” so much as then. My thoughts were pure 
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and free. They took a tone from the objects before me, and 
from the simple manners of the inhabitants of mountain 
scenery so well described in the letter. The style gave me 
the same sensation as the drops of morning dew before they 
were scorched hy the sun ; and I thought Julia did well to 
praise it. I wished I could have written such a letter. 
hat wish, enhanced by my admiration of genius and the 
feeling of the objects around me, was accompanied with 
more pleasure than if I had written fifty such letters, or had 
gained all the reputation of its immortal author. 
Alas! desires like these are will o’ the wisps, to be seen, not 
followed. One writes for a living. That is always the first 
consideration, and it follows from the multiplicity ofliterary 
employments which a man must combine in his hand, 
and their shifting character, that he cannot lightly diminish 
his chances. All these problems, in all their varieties and 
overlappings, come home to writers to be solved or shelved. 
When one comes to think about rules, or guidance, the 
writer’s lot melts very quickly into the common lot, and one 
is left alone with a few platitudes. If we were asked to 
name the three things most helpful to a writer in these 
days, we could but answer: good health, a small private 
income, and a prudent wife. To prescribe a private income 
may seem mockery, but we mock no man. A writer differs 
from a tradesman, a farmer, or a doctor in that, if his work 
fails, all fails. The tradesman can sell his goodwill, the 
farmer his cattle, the doctor his practice. In the case of 
temporary failure the shop, the farm, and the practice can 
be carried on by deputy. It is not so with a writer. His 
last writing is his last asset. We said a “small” private 
income. A hundred a year is an incalculable blessing; a 
hop-pillow to Care. As for thrift, it simply must be 
practised if there is to be safety. One might as well go up 
the Matterhorn without a rope as climb the modern 
Parnassus without a bank-book or an endowment: policy. 
Unless, of course, one is a philosopher like Leigh Hunt. 





Things Seen. 
The Evangelist. 
A sTONE, neatly aimed by some unseen marksman, struck 
from his hand the little Bible he carried ; and the group, 
mostly children, which had been. listening in uncertainty 
whether to be amused or impressed, broke up with a titter, 
leaving him to smooth and dust the battered volume, 
replace it in his pocket, and turn off by the stile from 
which I had been an onlooker. He gave me a civil “ good 
morning,” and then, with a shy smile, began a sort of 
apology for his unknown assailant, as if it were I, not. he, 
that might be offended. It was a village lad, he surmised ; 
they were so ignorant, these country folk, and so hostile to 
anyone attempting to help them. It seemed sad in times 
of so-called education. I assented, and turned to accom- 
pany him a little way. The quivering July noon held the 
meadows silent, and muffled the distant woodland and 
horizon of down, blue under mist. I don’t think, however, 
that the beauty of the hour or scene appealed to him, for 
he plodded on, looking neither to right nor left, and talking 
in a high-pitched voice, with a marked cockney accent.. He 
was assistant in a London shop, he told me, and this was 
his holiday. Yes, he always spent. it thus; ever since, at 
least, he had been called to righteousness. It was hard 
work sometimes, as he could not afford both train and 
lodging, and weak lungs compelled him to sleep under 
shelter. Some thought he should give up his holiday to 
his family, but he felt called “to preach deliverance to the 
captives,’ and his wife liked him to “go down to the 
harvest.” His tags of Scripture came out quite naturally, 
without unction, as just the words that expressed his mean- 
ing. At the end of a mile I paused to say good-bye. “You 
do, doubtless, see some results of your labour?” T said, 
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striving to speak sympathetically. He shook his head. 
“ Not much yet,” he answered. “ Men’s hearts are ‘ard, but 
‘when men shall revile you and persecute you ——’” He 
left. the text unfinished, and stood looking dreamily at me, 
a rapt expression on his narrow, unintellectual face, with 
receding brow and thin beard hardly concealing the in- 
sufficient chin. 


Riches. 


ApsorninG the .principal Wein-Stube of a certain small 
yerman town there is a little hanging-garden, to reach 
which one must pass through a sort of kitchen-yard, and go 
up a narrow flight of steps. There is a small window look- 
ing out on the steps, and during the hour or so that I spent 
in the garden I listened to some music, which came from 
that half-shuttered window. It continued without inter- 
‘mission, that simple music, and it had a peculiarly soothing 
effect. Later, when I came down the steps, I peeped into 
the window. The room was rather bare. There were two 
beds in it, a few chairs, and to the right a round table, on 
which a candle flickered. Seated there, with her back 
to me, was a young woman, playing without much skill on 
a half-dumb dulcimer, her head bent forward over her 
instrument on account of the poor light. And in the 
middle of the room, with the candle shining full on his 
face, her younger brother (as I take it), a lad, was fiddling 
to her accompaniment. Neither played well, but in their 
shadowy room they were quite quiet, except when now 
and then they moved to choose another piece of music. 
They were very self-contained, and very rich, I think. 


A Minor Poet of the Seventeenth 
Century. 


Taz: twin brother to the famous Henry Vaughan of that 
part of Wales inhabited of old by the Silures is known to 
the curious and the amateur as Eugenius Philalethes. — It 
was, perhaps, this fantastical pseudonym, reviving 
memories of something I had once dimly known, that. set 
me searching once more for the few facts of his life 
little foundations on which has risen, at least in France, it 
seems, so wild a story—so impossible and ridiculous a 
legend. It was the title of a book in a second-hand book 
catalogue that set me thinking: “The Fame and Confes- 
sion of the Fraternity of R. C., commonly, of the Rosie 
Cross, with a preface annexed thereto, and a short declara- 
tion of their Physicall work by Eugenius Philalethes. 
12mo, calf gilt. The author’s own copy.” On the margin 
of the page “To the wise and understanding Reader ” 
Vaughan has written: “This is the Epistle of the 
Fraternitie itself, and should have been placed after the 
Preface” ; and on page 56: “Heere ends the Fame and 
Confession of the Fraternitie: that which follows is my 
owne. Th. Vaughan.” The signature is plainly visible. 
The price was beyond me; but the name of the book 
brought again to my mind the curious and never settled 
questions, whether the brother of Henry Vaughan was 
really a Rosicrucian, and, again, whether the Rosicrucians 
were really a sect abandoned to Satanism? 

Thomas Vaughan was born at Newton St. Bridget, in the 
County of Brecon, in 1621-2. He was the twin and 
younger brother of Henry Vaughan, Silurist. Educated at 
Jesus College, Oxford, whither he went in 1638, he took 
Holy Orders, and in 1640 became rector of Newton St. 
Bridget, his birthplace. ‘The Rebels, however, deprived 








_ of his living on charges of bearing arms in the King’s 
‘use, and of drunkenness and immorality, and so he 
It is interesting to remember that 


returned to Oxford. 
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about this time Richard Crashaw was turaed out of Cam- 
bridge for a like devotion to the King’s Cause, whence he 
proceeded to Italy, dying at Loretto a few weeks after his 
arrival at that strange, and, to him at least, sacred place. 
But Thomas Vaughan seems to have been of a tougher fibre 


than poor Crashaw. He soon left Oxford for London, and 
hegan to study Alchemy. After making considerable 
advance in this study, which was, perhaps, half scientific, 
half magical, he married, in 1651, a lady named Rebecca, 
who died on April 17, 1658. After this, a kind of despair 
seems to have grown upon him. We find him leaving 
London, in haste, to avoid the Great Plague, going 
with Sir Robert Murray, his patron, to Oxford again, 
and from there to Albury, where, on February, 27, 1665, 
he dies, it is supposed, from the effects of chemical fumes. 
That is almost all we know of a curious personality—a 
man whom it would probably have been delightful to have 
known, beyond his more famous brother. And he, too, was 
a Poet, it would seem; so that one is inclined to think 
that the mysticism occasionally to be found in Henry 
Vaughan’s work must have been much more evident in his 
brother, though less capable of expression or at least less 
capably expressed. The following lines lack something 
of the facility that one finds almost always in Henry 
Vaughan; there is a touch of Crashaw, a very humble 
Crashaw ; something of that perfect sincerity with which 
Crashaw even in his most fantastic moods never fails to 
impress us : 


To Gop. 


My God, my Life! Whose essence, man 
Is no way fit to know or scan; 

But should approach Thy Court a guest , 
In thoughts more low than his request. 
When [ consider how I stray, 

Methinks ’tis pride in me to pray ; 

How dare I speak to heaven, nor fear 

Tn all my sins to court Thy ear. 

But as I look on moles that lurk 

In blind entrenchments, and there work 
Their own dark prisons to repair, 

Heaving the earth to take in air: 

So view my fettered soul that must 
Struggle with this her load of dust, 

Meet her address and add one ray 

To this mew'd parcel of Thy day; 

She would, though here imprisoned s7e 
Through all her dirt Thy Throne and Thee. 
Lord, guide her out of this said night, 

And say once more “ Let there be light.” 


Anthony & Wood says of him: 


He was a great chemyst, a noted son of the fire, an experi- 
mental philosopher, a zealous brother of the Rosicrucian 
Fraternity. An understander of some of the Oriental 
languages, and a tolerable good English and Latin Poet. 
He was neither Papist nor Sectary, but a true resolute 
Protestant in the best sense of the Church of England. 


Was he a Rosicrucian? Was anybody ever a Rosicrucian, 
and, if so, were the Rosicrucians Satanists? We shall never 
know. At least he appears to have been devoted to his 
wife, for every “chemycal ” receipt is signed with his own 
and his wife’s initials, as “T.R.V.” or “T.Y-R.,” and fol- 
lowed either by an expression of love for her or of pious 
devotion ; and “the greatest joy I can ever have in the 
world after her death” was the discovery of an Extract of 
Oil he had found while she was alive and had lost. since. 
Could so devoted a lover have murmured horrid and hurried 
prayers to the Devil? One cannot think it. Sathanas, 
surely, would have been jealous of “the greatest joy I can 
ever have in the world.” Of all his books, and they are 
numerous, one seems to get a clearer sight of Thoma; 
Vaughan in the bare title of one than in the unreadable, and 
not to be understood, pages of the majority. “ Lumen de 
Lumine,” the title runs in tl.: words of the old Latin 
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hvinn of the Church, “a new Magicall Light discovered and 
communicated to the world.” —_ His life was, as it were, ever 
on the eve of some splendid surprise, some altogether 
gracious and perfect. awakening ; and, after all, as he bent 
over the tripod and crucible, and inhaled the fumes that 
killed him, perhaps it. was not altogether unexpectedly, but 
with thankfulness that at last he had come upon what he 
had so long looked for in vain, that he found eternity open- 
iug before him, and he himself a wanderer in fields of light 
in the sound of many waters. 


KE. H. 








* Browning’s Profoundest 
Attempt.” 


In the current Poet Lore (Boston, U.S.A.), Mr. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson describes Browning’s poem, “ Childe 
Harold to the Dark Tower Came,” as “ Browning's 
profoundest attempt to touch the mystery of life.” His 
account of this poem is interesting as a typical specimen of 
highly wrought interpretation, such as finds favour in 
Boston : 


“Childe Roland” ranks with the great imaginative 
works, with “Christabel” and “The Ancient Mariner,” 
and so unspeakably above Poe’s “Raven” that one is 
surprised to have heard it mentioned in the comparison ; 
but the poet himself has left us no key to it outside of 
his own lines. And the criticism of others stops before it, 
mainly because of its supreme excellence. We see on 
reflection that there is really a Dark Tower in every 
thoughtful person’s life, and that consequently the tower 
differs for each person. The power symbolises the supreme 
aim of one’s life at any moment—something which may 
be a secret to one’s next-door neighbour, to one’s husband, 
wife, or children, and, very likely, to oneself, since we are 
as often guided by unconscious temperament as by de- 
liberate purpose. At least, the tower stands for some 
controlling action to which all events and purposes have 
led up—some experience never, perhaps, to be estimated 
at its full value until the leisure of the future life—if 
that be leisure, which I doubt, at least for New England 
souls. Nor are we ever sure that heaven will afford us 
on a larger scale the delights of mutual investigation, 
although I once heard my eloquent cousin, William Henry 
Channing, predict that we should spend much of eternity 
in unravelling the strange secrets of one another's lives. 
Alas! it is doubtful whether we shall ever unravel even 
those of our own. 

The poet Keats, in classifying nature, places at the head 
“things real, as sun, moon, and passages of Shakespeare,” 
thus placing all else in a secondary and subordinate position. 
For Browning the tower of “Childe Roland” was a thing 
as real, as clearly to be dealt with, as little to be evaded, 
as & moonrise or an earthquake. It was a fact in the 
universe. You observe that he takes Edgar's first line by 
itself, and attributes the “Fie, foh, and fum” to the 
wandering mind. This gives a key to the whole situation. 
Childe Roland’s quest symbolises the whole struggle and 
achievement of man. As to the details, every man inter- 
prets the tower for himself, every man has his own 
detinition : no two persons can have the same tower. The 
visible materials of the picture are, after all, not so very 
remarkable. As our associate, Mr. Latimer, has said: 
“There is nothing in it that does not belong to our New 
England scenery "—not an item except the tower itself ; 
and that is the most real thing about it, precisely because 
we cannot see it, except in imagination.. As another of 
our associate members, Mrs. Marean, has said: “ This is 


a poem in which every reader may legitimately find his 
own meaning, just as he may in any other tale of a quest ; 
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but its descriptive power is of an order not dependent 
on the significance of the Round Tower at which # leaves 
” 
The “Childe Roland” poem is simply Browning’s pro- 
foundest attempt to touch the mystery of life. The Dark 
Tower stands for the supreme secret of each man’s 
existence: we follow up streams, tread mountains, and 
reach only this at last. Friends and foes help to guide 
us to it; but we must go alone. The last finger extended 
may even be that of a malicious enemy. We may so 
shrink from it that the sky looks dark, the whole sur- 
roundings repulsive. All our early memories come back 
upon us, veiled in a shadowy mist; yet we go forward. 
This is the poem. The critics exhaust their variety of 
conjecture to show what it all means. Dr. Furnivall 
states that he asked Browning three times whether the 
poem was an allegory, and that Browning had said each 
time that it was simply dramatic—as if any human being 
could tell where “dramatic” ends and “ allegory” begins! 
Given what is dramatic enough, and every human being 
may draw its own allegory from it. Mr. Kirkman and 
Mr. Sears Cook think the tower means death; Mrs. R. 
Gratz Allen interprets the moral as lying in sin and 
punishment ; Mrs. Orr and Mrs. Drewry find that it stands 
for life and truth; Prof. Arlo Bates “ can think of nothing 
more heroic, more noble, more inspiring,” than the whole 
poem. As I said, every man finds in it his own tower ; 
and, the more towers suggested, the greater tribute to 
the spell, as woven by Browning. Life’s supreme mystery— 
that is the Dark Tower. It is the scene of each man’s 
problem, the point to which all the paths of his life for 
the time converge, the concentration of the soul upon its 
own crisis, its own conflict. It is rarcly that anyone 
else knows precisely what his neighbour's Dark Tower is. 
Even the time of his approach to it is very likely unknown 
to his dearest friend. In a long life, or one long in 
emotion, if not in years, he may even pass through 
several such towers in succession: he never forgets how 
he felt when he approached them; but, strange to say, 
he forgets his exit from them. When he passed through 
one and has turned round, the Dark Tower has dis- 
appeared: even Browning provides no outlet from it; 
but, fortunately, life does very often, and we emerge. 
Browning’s hero naturally sees for the moment in imagina- 
tion all previous adventurers as lost. Yet each may, 
without his knowing it, have lived through the day, and 
conquered his tower by facing it; and each commonplace 
friend by his side, did he but know it, may have survived 
a greater peril than his own. 

I know of nothing in literature outside of Browning 
which is pitched upon the same key with his poem or 
carries us a step into the same world. 


us 





Correspondence. 


Life and Literature. 


Sir,—The study of life as a means to producing literature 
is a subject to which, it is obvious, only the person who 
is intimately interested in literature can profitably con- 
tribute. The general writer’s view of matters like the one 
named varies according to the writer's literary inclinations 
and calibre. To some a study of life must seem the one 
essential thing, to others quite a secondary one. The 
writer who gets his material from actual occurrences, from 
records of crime and such-like sources, may be said to be 
a student of life, and his whole business is to reproduce 
the everyday occurrences of life melodramatized to satisfy 
his own particular imagination and suit a certain public. 
Can this, however, be called a study of life in any serious 
meaning of the term? It seems to me that, by a conscious 
study, the tendency of a writer toward the production of 
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genuine literature is thwarted,:and that he is impelled, 
instead, to bring forth work in which the superficial move- 
ment of life is there without its. meaning, or at least that 
the meaning is too greatly subordinated to, almost obscured 
by, a merely interesting narrative of events. Turner’s 
pictures are, in my opinion, no parallel to a question like 
this; their scope of suggestion is limited. They appeal 
to the eye—a book appeals rather to the mind; the truth 
of the one is external, of the other not always so. Even 
to study life “not slavishly, but imaginatively” (as your 
well-known novelist puts it), is not directly essential to 
the production of literary work. To put it briefly and 
bluntly, the literary man rarely makes it his business to 
study life at all. 

I agree entirely with R. L. Stevenson, who wrote as a 
literary man. There must be many who see, as he did, 
that the phenomena of life is absorbed almost unconsciously 
by the imagination, and that it is the imagination pure and 
simple which re-acts upon this in a world of its own. 
The literary man’s imagination is informed mysteriously, 
it seems, and always confidently as if inspired, through the 
unconscious process of absorption. He is essentially a 
dreamer, not a student; his imagination sees things ; the 
truths of life are there for him when he chooses to light 
the lamp. How does he know? is a question he may 
sometimes ask himself. But it is part of his natural equip- 
ment to know, to have absorbed it, to have inherited, 
perhaps, an embryo stock of wisdom, which his mere out- 
look on life, curious or dreamy as the case might be, has 
quietly developed in the dark. Imagination is at once his 
lamp and his store. 

Writers of this calibre are artists in the highest sense. 
The “ deliberate aftifice ” of Stevenson is in fine an imagina- 
tive arrangement governed by principles of art. It is no 
less true because of that; the question is merely one of 
method, of imaginative calibre. Stevenson was fully aware 
of this when he said that people “will not rise” to 
understand it. He might have said they cannot rise to 
understand it; it is apparently a matter which even well- 
known novelists do not fully comprehend, or we should have 
books more intrinsically thoughtful, less characterised by 
valueless top show. 

I believe it to be characteristic of all great writers that 
they have never consciously or imaginatively studied life. 
I think they have absorbed it, and, when their time came, 
written with full, kaleidoscopic knowledge—with a growing 
and endless insight for art, and truth, and life, because 
the imagination was there, mysteriously, at once “the 
lamp and the store.” I believe this to be true even of 
Dickens, who, more than any other novelist, may be 
accused of having studied life for the purposes of his work. 
Dickens may have taken an active and curious interest 
in life; but above all he was a story-teller, and what he 
produced was a world peculiarly his own. It was no 
reflex of life as we see it every day; it was something 
recast from the store of his imagination, fantastically, 
truthfully, most powerfully, and with no sense of his having 
studied life for material or for truth. Sometimes a 
secondary purpose cropped up, but the broad fact remains. 
It is, in my view, a standard consideration: the genuine 
novelist has no need to study life. Life enters into him ; 
life and his imagination are one.—I am, etc., 

C. T. Popmore. 


Mr Cosmo Monkhouse’s Poetry 


Str,—“ W. D. A’s” notice in your issue of July 27 makes 
me a little impatient. Had Mr. Monkhouse lived in an 


age when poetry was a passion and not an amusement, 
before “ Mr. Gosse and Mr. Dobsen did so much to popularise 
in English the old French forms,” and when substance still 
counted—a time when poets enjoyed a real access to the 
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public, and were bought rather than “ appreciated ”’—his 
picture-sense and his gift of expression would probably have 
combined with his graver thought to yield us more work 
like the following : 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


From morn to eve they struggled—Life and Death. 
At first it seemed to me that they in mirth 
Contended, and as foes of equal worth, 

So firm their feet, so undisturbed their breath. 

Sut when the sharp red sun cut through its sheath 
Of western clouds, I saw the brown arms’ girth 
Tighten and bear that radiant form to cut, 

And suddenly both fell upon the heath. 


And then the wonder came—for when I fled 
To where those great apante down fell, 
I could not find the y that I sought, 
And when and where it went I could not tell ; 
One only form was left of those who fought, 
The long dark form of Death—and it. was dead. 


I never met him.—I am, etc., R. Warwick Bonn. 
10, Lunham Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 


Mr. Hall Caine. 


Sir,—Apt alliteration undoubtedly aids the absurd classi- 
fication of Mr. Hall Caine with Miss Corelli, of which 
Mr. Kenyon rightly complains. Caine, Corelli, Christian, 
Master Christian—the association of the names is irre- 
sistible. I would go a little farther than Mr. Kenyon ven- 
tures, and would maintain that the popularity of The 
Christian is a sign of health, not of decadence. The Christian 
was the protest of a manly soul against religious humbug, 
against the fashionable compromise which pretends to be 
Christianity, but which is little better than civilised 
heathenism, as it was once called ; and it is a good sign that 
such a protest should be well received and widely read. 
Of course, religious humbugs felt the scourge and howled— 
this only proves the artistic power and truth of the book— 
and the mob of gentlemen who write with ease about 
everything, but believe in nothing, scoffed at a book which 
was interpenetrated by virile faith. Some criticisms also 
were made from confusion and mistake. As some reviewers 
identified Tennyson with the lover of Maud and with other 
of his characters, so some would ascribe all John Storm’s 
opinions to his creator; but John Storm is merely an 
intensely passionate and sincere man, driven to madness 
by the hypocrisy and falseness of all around him, much in 
the same way as Robertson of Brighton was nearly driven 
from his faith by his experiences of fashionable religion 
at Cheltenham. If others of us looked upon life after 
the same manner, it might make us mad also. The most 
maddening thing in my own experience was what I saw 
one Good Friday in a very fashionable church. In the 
pew before that in which I was sitting was a lady, an 
invalid and a cripple, attended by a friend. Just before 
the service commenced, another lady, attired in the height 
of fashion, came to the pew, and beckoned the others 
out, as it was her seat. The poor cripple tottered out 
with the utmost difficulty, and her pious evictor entered 
the pew and knelt down to join in the contemplation of the 
Three Hours’ Agony.—I am, etc., 

E, J. Newest. 


Neen Sollars, Salop. 


The Aims of Art. 


Sm,—The reviewer of Mrs. Wharton’s book, in last 
week’s ACADEMY, compares art to the embroidery upon a 
coverlet—therefore, not essential to warmth. I think he 
misunderstands the aims of art almost as much as does 
Mrs. Wharton herself. 

Perhaps it is the fault of modern art in that it is 
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too trivial, but surely there is a necessity of refinement 
just as much as a necessity to eat, drink, or keep warm! 
Does the animal part only of man require sustenance? Is 
it not in the degree that he rises above the animal that 
he becomes man? 

As long as artists are willing to be beguiled into the 
idea that their activities are not required, or into the 
dominance of what is called “ public taste,” their art will 
remain “oblong pieces of daubed canvas.” It will be a 
sad day for us when the sister arts of Beauty, Word and 
Sound become less necessary than our daily bread.—I 
am, etc., 

James J. Gurarie. 

White Cottage, Shorne, Kent. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 97 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best suggested 
new titles for six well-known works. We award the prize to Mr. 
Walker Stanford, Spencer House, St. George-street, Norwich, for the 
following : 


Hard Lines. 

Some Early Inventors. 

All the Way. 

The Indecision of the Prince. 


The Book of Job... 

The Arabian Nights 

The Pilgrim’s Progress .. 

Hamlet ° eee oe om 

Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater ; ove - eee 

Vanity Fair 


Such Stuff as Dreams are Made of. 
The Resources of Rebecca. 


Other replies are as follows : 


A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur ... ” eee -» The Man that Corrupted Camelot, 

Oliver Twist . = ... The Visits of Bill Sikes. 

Pickwick Papers ... pes ... No. — Goswell Street. 

Paradise Lost oii ... Eve and her Eden Orchard. 

Tom Jones Unsentimental Tommy. 


Pillars of the Family The Columns. 
[W. P., London. ] 


In the Days of Prince Charlie. 
The Knight and the Jewess. 
The Conversion of a Prig. 
In Mixed Society. 
A Baronet’s Blunders. 
A Romance of Rebellion. 

{J. F. M., Edinburgh. ] 


Waverley ... 

[vanhoe , ése 

Dombey and Son... 

Vanity Fair wee “ee es 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel... 
Dorothy Forster ... eee eee 


Fig Leaves and Destiny. 
The Methodist. 

The Marriage of the Sphinx. 
Mr. Rochester. 

When Bess Was Queen. 


The Saracen. 
[F. G. C., Hull.J 


Sartor Resartus 

Adam Bede 7 
Diana of the Crossways... 
Jane Eyre... oe 
Westward Ho! 

The Talisman 


Charlie is my Durling. 


A Slice of Lamb. 
How to be Wretched though Mar- 


Waverley ... ose 

The Essays of Elia 

Vanity Fair 
ried. 

Charles Dickens as He Knew 
Himself. 

A Curate in Difficulties. 

Sauce for the Goose is not Sauce 
for the Gander. 


[P. A., Ramsgate. ] 


David Copperfield 


Robert Elsmere ... ‘as 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles 


The Parents of Erasmus. 
Vexed Questions. 
The Divine Ideal. 
Fairy Gold. 
Doubles. 
Venus Pandemos. 
[A. G., Cheltenham. ] 


The Cloister and the Hearth ... 
Friends in Council 

Sartor Resartus ... 

Dead Men's Shoes 

The Comedy of Errors ... 


Puck 


The Academy. 


Bacon’s are as nee eco 


Mill on the 


The Wealth of Nations ... 


Alice in Wonderland... coe 


Jane Eyre... wes 


Pilgrim’s Pro ; sd she 
Heroes and Hero Worship ob 
The Sorrows of Satan... ote 
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A Porker’s Prosings. 
The Fight on the Floss. 
The Path to Paradise. 
Lions and Lionisers. 
The Devil in the Dumps. 
What the World is Worth. 
[F. B. D., Torquay. ] 


Such Sudden Surprises. 
Una and Her Lion. 


The Gods, Some Mortals, and) A Great World, a Little Flesh, 


Lord Wyckenham. 
Vanity Fair 


and One Devil. 
Some Moths and a Candle. 


Ships that Pass in the Night ya Grey Love in a Fog. 


What Maisie Knew 


That Acute Child. 
[R. H. R. C., Wilts. ] 


The following suggestions, more or less wise or witty, are gleaned 


from other papers : 


An Englishwoman’s Love Letters The Parting Was Well Made. 


The Silence of Dean Maitland ... 
Bleak House ea _ one 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel... 
Sartor Resartus ... nae ian 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Paradise Lost... ae 

Diana of the Crossways... et 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs —_ ooo 
The Scarlet Letter én eco 
Westward Ho! ... vie eee 
Vicar of Wakefield 

Oliver Twist — 

Alice in Wonderland 


The Heir of Redclyffe ... eve 


A Clerical Error. 

The Jarndyce Case. 

The Baronet’s System. 

Clothes and the Man. 

The Apotheosis of a Negro. 

How the Liberals Went Under. 

Memoirs of a Woman of Genius. 

For Conscience Sake. 

A Criminous Clerk. 

A Sailor’s Life for Me. 

A Bunch of Primroses. 

The Burglar and the Boy. 

Two Thousand Miles Down a 
Rabbit Hole. 

Noblesse Oblige. 





Competition No. 98 (New Series). 


In Ulula, the Manchester Grammar School Magazine, there is a 
clever Posthumous Apology supposed to be written by Charles Dickens 


in answer to his latter-day critics. | 
We offer’a prize of One Guinea for the best Posthumous 


idea. 


Apology supposed to be written by a dead author. 
cumstances we exclude Dickens. 


300 words. 


Our readers will readily seize the 


Under the cir- 
The length must be limited to 


RULEs, 


Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, THe AcapEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post of 


ednesday, August 7. 


Each answer must be accompanied by the 


coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 


into competition. 


Competitors sending more than one attempt at 


solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first. only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 


one side of the paper only. 





An American Transport 





in the Crimean War. 





By Capt. CODMAN. 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 
Transport in the Crimean War......... 
The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 


of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 
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XPERIENCED LITERARY MAN desires Q(T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and T HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
ENGAGEMENT. Capable original | COLLEGE. SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


writer, investigator, compiler; thoroughly 
versed in French (some years in France), also 
German, Latin; shorthand writer, typist ; 
practical knowledge of printing ; high 
credentials. — Address “INDAGATOR,” office 


of THE ACADEMY, 

ay ANTED at ONCE. —SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES, VERSE, and all kinds of 

BLACK and WHITE WORK.—Send stamp 


for particulars, SECRETARY, London Literary | 


and Artistic Agency, 11 and 12, New Stone 
Buildings, W.C. 


WILFRID M M. VOYNIOH. 


THIRD LIST ¢ OF BOOKS. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 279-438, and Plates XVII. to XXXVIII. 
ParnorpaL Contents: MUSIC, EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS, BINDINGS, BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, 
AMERICANA, &c.—Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
CATALOGUE No. I. out of print. CATALOGUE 


No. II., 28. 6d., mau he had, post Sree, on applica- 


tion at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
road Street, Oxford, 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


{OREIGN BOOKS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
Dutavu & Co., 37, Soho Square. 


OOKS WANTED.—23s.each given. “ Bells | 
and Pomegranates,” 1841; Jackson’s | 


“Old Paris,” 1878 ; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,” 1843 ; 


“ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore’s “ Alps | 


in 1864” ; Cook’s “ Foxhunting,” 1826 ; George 
Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Scrope, ‘*‘Salmon 
Fishing,” 1843. 2,000 other Books wanted. 
List post free. —BAKER’s Great Bookshop, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPE-WRITING. — 10d. per 1,000 “words. 
Sermons, Anthors’ MSS,, &c.— Miss 
LOXLEY, Jarrow Rectory, co. Durham. 








A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


and PERIODICALS 


| Mre. MICHEL, 31, Craven Street, Charing Cross 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, 
worth £150, £75, £75, £50. and £20 each, 
tenable tor one year, will be competed for on 
September 23rd, 1901—viz., Two Senior Open 
Scholarships, value of £75 each, will be 
awarded to the best candidates (if of sufficient 
merit) in not more than three nor fewer than 
two of the following :—Chemistry, Physics, 
Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy. 
Candidates for these Scholarships must be 
under twenty-five years of age, and must not 
have entered to the Medical and Surgical 
Practice of any London medical school. 
One Junior Open Scholarahip in Science, 
value £150, and One Preliminary Scientific 
| Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the 
best candidates under twenty-one years of age 
(if of sufficient merit) in not fewer than three 
| of the following :—Botany, Zoology, Physi- 
ol: gy, Physics, and Chemistry. 
The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will 
| be competed for at the same time. The sub- 
jects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
and any one of the three following lan- 
guages :—Greek, French, and German. The 
Classical subjects are those of the London 
University Matriculation Examination of 
| June, 1901, 
The successful candidates in all these 
Scholarships will be required to enter to the 
full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
the October succeeding the Examination. 
For particulars, application may be made, 
personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
CoLLEGE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples 
and references. Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss 
MEssER, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., neat, 
prompt, accurate, 10d, per 1,000 words, 

| Duplicates, Translations, French Correspond- 
ence, and Literary or Technical Work.— 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 





DARLINGTON’S 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 


eS late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


” SnURRSOUTet and NEW FOREST. 


Feap. 8vo. 


A. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS, 
BRECON and its BEACONS. 
ROSS, 0 ee and CHEPSTOW. 


RIS BATH, WE 
BRIGHTON, 
LLAND 


LLANFAIRFEOCHAN, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOU 


BARMOUTH, DOLG 


MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTE 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


LLS, 

ASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
UDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 

H, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS. Y-COED, SNOWDON, & oe 
ELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHE 


HAN DBOOKS. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
ex WYE VALLEY. 
HE SEVERN VALLEY. 
and WESTON-SUPER- MARE, 


R, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTEN HAM, 





1is.—-THE HOTELS of me WORLD, A 


the world. 


“What would not the intelligent tonrist in Paris 


teaches so much that is outside the nsual scone of such volumes! ”” 
“‘It very emphatically: tops them all ’"’—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” — Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s,—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and 
With Index of 4,500 Reforences to 


Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


or Rome give for euch a guide-book as this, which 
—The Times. 


E. T. COOK, 
all Streets J im of Interest. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Srupxix, Marswatt, Hamusttron, Kerr, & Co. Ltd., The Railway Buokstalls, and all Bookseliers. 
Paris and New York: Brerano’s. 


Londor : 





Head Mistress—Miss Lucy Roprnson, M.A. 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, 
Southwold), 

References: The Principal of Bedford 
College, London; the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
CLASSICAL LECTURESHIP. 

Tie Council invite APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in GREEK and 
LATIN at the above College. Stipend, £120 
per annum. 

Applications, together with Testimonials, 
must be in the hands of the undersigned 
(from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than Saturday, Septem- 
ber 7th, 1901. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
July, 1901. 


. [eos SCHOOL of SCIENCE 


and ART. 
APPOINTMENT OF MASTERS, 

The Committee of this School is prepared 
to receive APPLICATIONS for the positions of 
HEAD MASTER and SECOND MASTER. 

The Head Master’s salary will be £250 per 
annum, rising £15 annually for three years. 

The Second Master’s salary will be £130 
per annum, rising £10 annually for three 
years. 

The gentlemen selected must devote the 
whole of their time to the service of the 
School. 
Applications, stating qualifications, age, &c., 
and accompanied with three recent testi- 
monials, must be addressed to the under- 
signed, from whom full particulars may be 
obtained, on or before August 15th, 1901. 
JAMES PATTERSON, Hon, Sec. 

School of Art, 

_Town Hall, Sunderland. 


MUDIB’ S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





of WALES, 


ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOCUE 


(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth), 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 

Publications in most Branches of 

Literature, 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 

and SoctaL Topics, the Army, Navy, 

Arts, ScreENce&, PHILOSOPHY, SPORT, 

THEOLOGY, History, BIOGRAPHY, and 


FICTION. Price is. 6d. 


Also.a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing Books in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 


Russian, and SPANISH. 
Price 1s. 6d. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road: and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may still be 
obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
8s 6d., on application to the Office, 43, 








Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
ELIA E. BARR'S NEW NOVEL. 


SOULS of PASSAGE. By the Author of as ‘The Maid 


of Maiden Lane,” &c. (Unwin’s Green ¢ Noth Library.) fs 


A NEW BOOK BY LOUIS BECKE. 
BY ROCK and POOL: or, An Austral gneve. 
the Author of “* By Reef and Palm,” &c. (Unwin's Gr en € ‘loth Library.) _ 68, 
BARRY PAIN’S NEW BOOK. 
DE OMNIBUS. By the Conductor (Barry Pain). 
Cloth 2s; paper, IS (eR VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By 
BARRY PAIN. THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, and LORD WICKENHAM. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. THE LETTERS of HER MOTHER to ELIZABETH. 
By . Sixth Edition. 


By 


Cloth, 2s. 


GEORGE MOORE’S GREAT NOVEL of a NUN, 


SISTER TERESA, is ready. Cloth, price és. A Sixpenny Editionof EVELYN INNES 
by the same Author, is on sale at the Booksellers’. 


each ; paper. 1*. each 





FROM SQUIRE to PRINCE. Being the History of 
the Bousp of ital By Pays PHELPS DODGE, Author of “ Piers 


‘LFTIL EDITION READY TO-DA 


THE IRISH SONG BOOK. With Original Irish Airs 


Edited by A. P a Cloth. 24. ; paper, Is. 
CHEAP EDITIUN JUstt REA 


THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES ‘of FLORENTINE 
HISTORY. By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
BCOND pDITION KEADY TU-DAY 


OLIVER CROMWELL and his TIMES. By G. Holden 


PIKE. (Lives Worth Living Series ) Cloth, td 
London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


THE THRUSH 


A Periodical for the Publication of Original Poetry 


Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 
PRICE FOURPENCE PER MONTH. 
By Orper ar ALL Bookseuvers. 
An Edition de Luxe, now limited to 50 copies, sumptususly printed, is 


also published at Half-a-crown per month. This Edition, being-rare 
and uf intrinsic merit, must eventually become valuable. 


on the first day of the New Century, Poems bave already 
Tur Tarvsa’”’ from the following well-known Authors :— 


W. E. Henley; Emily Hickey; C. W. Wynne; Mackenzie 


Since its origin, 
appeared in ** 
Dr, Richard Garnett 


Bell; F. Prevost Battersby ; Keble Howard ; Harold Begbie; A. P. Graves ; 
Nora Hopper; L. Alma-Tadema; Norman Gale; Dr, Gilbert Murray ; John 
Hutchinson; The Hon, Albinia Brodrick; Arthur Symons; N, Carruthers 
Gould; Clifton Bingham; E. Tindal Atkinson; Lady Margaret Sackville ; 
Hamilto m Aildé; Sir Wyke Bayliss, P.R.I.; Victor Plarr; Edgar Fawcett ; 
Lady Gilbert ; the Rev, W. J. Dawson ; and Mullett Ellis, 


Other Poems by Eminent Writers are promised. 


Amongst the Contents of the Aveust Number are Poems by Lady Frorencr 


DovGtas, and a Sonnet by the great Lorp Lytton, 
The Sonnets in the Newnham College Prize Competition are also published 
in the Avausr Number, and the Rules relating to ** Tar Turusn” Prize Poem 


Competition (Six Prizes), First Prize, Ten Pounds sterling. 


VOW READY, 
ALFRED KING OF ENGLAND ? 
By A SAXON. 


cloth, 2s. 6d, 


WAS 


Demy 8vo, 
of one of our latest text-books, showing the true relations of 
1th to the Saxon people in England and to her Roman invaders. 


Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘Twixt Plate and Lip; 


OR, 


Che Common Sense of Eating. 


A brief review 
Prince Alfred bx 
HARRISON & SONS, 





\ HEALTH HAND-BOOK FOR EVERY DAY, 
SPECIAL ADVICE AS TO DIET AND REGIMEN IN 
AND SICKNESS, 
SUMMARY OF THE SYMPTOMS OF DYSPEPSIA AND 
INDIGESTION, 
SCIENTIFIC AND) RATIONAL TREATMENT OF 
THOSE AILMENTS, 


WITH HEALTH 


A POPULAR 


AND A NOTE ON THE 


i2th EDITION. 
This little hook may be recommended to the general reader as a 
sound and safe guide to the common sense management of the 
stomach. The Publishers, at 46, Holborn Viaduct, ae a 
will be pleased to send a fre copy to any reader of the eadeny 
Early application necessary. 


LONDON : 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
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